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ANTIQU ARTAN NOVEL. 


The Tnvasion. By the Author of “ The 
Collegians.” 4 vols. Saunders and 


Oilev. 
“Ce nest que le premier pas qui couley 
Says s the well-known + rene h proverh, and 


of novels we should say in English, it is 
too often the first chapter which decides 
your fate! ‘bhe “ genus irritabile” of 
poets is universally admitted and per- 
mitted, but authors should likewise 
be aware of anothcr “genus irritabile 


of writers who, though claimine some- 
times but smal! affinity with themselves, 
have, nevertheless, much, whether justly 
or wajustly we know not, in their power 
-~—the critics. A novel-writer, hese? duly 
mystifying his laconic title-page, should 
take heed how he ventures too easily to 
perplex the carciess gaze of some easy- 
going critic, who, having once met with an 
interruption in the smooth current of his 


ten-inile-an-hour perusal, is too apt to 
“put up” fer good and all, and return 
the book to ifs origin: il obseur ity. 


If the anihor of “'Lhe Invasion” had 
been aware of this, and had docked his 
first chap ter of all the fine antiquarian 
Jargon in Which it abounds, cur wortiry 

tiencue, Mr. Jercdan, would perhaps 
heres been not quite so speedily irightened 
from his good resolves, and the book dif- 
fevenily rev ewed in Lhe Literary Gazelle 
of last Saturd ay. 

As it is, however, the four volumes are 
most U neeremoniously dismissed in rather 
less than one CO lain, where Jerdan, 
alter “fearing” that “much of time and 
talent had been bestowed on them in 
vain, for the reason that “an epic, a no- 
vel, a treatise on political economy, and 
an antiquarian e: are materials that 
do not assimilate,” proceeds, accordin’ to 
usual cusloin, to “allew autlic i to 
speak for himseli,” in the iollowing pas- 
sage from the pretice :— 

‘Tt would be dealing uv njust 
reader and author, to sulker 
take up athe ee under the idea that 
he 1s ehout » peruse t historical novel. 
‘hat branch of literature has, 
own day, attammed a rank 
sensible the cent performance 
could not, for an instant, maintain § its 
ground. ‘To the absorbing interest ex- 
cited by deep passion, dramatic dialogue, 
and highly- wrought narrative, these vo- 
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lunes have not a pretension. 
ainbitious aim is that of pres 
pleture of face of society in | 
pare of England, in breland, and in nerth- 
ern Europe, at an obscure period of the 
history of mankind.” * we w 

* Po not, either froin indolence or per 


Wines a CcorYr- 


3° »# sy a) 
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judice, decry wiat haus been constructed with 


cure and study; and vemember that what as 
wniuteresting to one class af readers, may be 
useful to anolhe lf it appears to you 
that we pause too loug on qu tlons of 
covernment, remember thai 
are Trish readers who may not regvet 

find embodied, ina werk of imagination, 
a synopsis of the early stitul and 
of the moral history of theiy native land, 
and who may regu: ‘<dwith an interest more 
permanent, if not more exciting, than 
that which addresses itself to the passions, 
coinpt a tracing, to their remotest 
some of the it iflize hecs which have 
concurred in the formation of the national 
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Origin, 


character: 

From this pas 
to have been 
“novel” character is novel, and with 
a commendable modesty, having denied 
all preievsion to the abso rbing in! 
“deep passion, dramatic ain 
highly-wrought narrative,” en 
patient hearing of the impar tial critic 
other merits than that ef a mere 
imagination, but all will not do;—the 
work is printed in four volumes, like a 
novel, itis taken up as a novel, and beme 
found what above the 
novel-skimmine imtellects, bs condenmued 
in the following sweeping ren 

“ Unfortun: itely the great mas 
ers will ask for something of interest, and 
in that the ublerly deficient. 
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1@ Narrative is 
Such knowledge is displayed, and little 
invention ; the | antiquary y has oveilaid the 
‘The gen oral reader should have 
a dictionary his side. What can we 
r to pir rae’ 's like the following ? ‘They 
Ww i fallow ‘od by the brehoun, or lawyer 
of the sept, a man proficient in all the 
laws of life and property, megbete, man- 
bote, and fredun, thanisiry, gavelkind, 
musterowne, south, aszant, boce, garty, 
cean, Lyenge, si rh, and 
thon sani other Gd ul code 


author. 
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of fnisfail. . * 

The wild stute sent tts hia t over the 
tranquil waters; the winding edhereaidh 
cluil, a kind of hautboy, awoke ee echoes 
of the shore; the shrill piob-mmala, or 


droncless bagpipe, contributed ity 
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oble; the dudog, the lonloingean, 
e, the emtsleigh eiuil, the fidleog, 
en, and other instruments of 
"i “ind miusie.’ 

“We, however, scare: ly venture to ca- 
vil; for our author, in his preface, ob- 
SPrVes, ‘that from the really well-informed 
we fear nothing; from the ignorant every 
Cine. 

Such is (ie conclusion of this (must 
we callit?) eviticism! Both the miserable 
e extracts upon which Mr. Jerdan 
his condemnation of these four 
volumes are picked from the very first 
chapter of volume 1, further than which 


i ‘5 preity evident the book, except i in the 
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But enough of this, let us say what 
hitle we have to say from our own expe- 


rience. Tn the first place we contess that 
we were, like our porary, rather 
annoyed at the dis learned words 
which our auther, even in his first pave, 


Conte 


play ol 


put forti—we contess thet we felt but 
little avidity to turn that page—we con- 
{ess that we laid down the book four seve- 


d the end of 
the two Sollowing 
none the less acceptable 
The fourth eho how- 
began with the youth and education 
our Lrish hero lim, the son of the 
chiel, O'Tlacdha, to open 
fresh yi and Tioht upon us, and, by 
way of finish to our confessi: ns, We went 
through 1 ao remaunder of the first two 
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volumes, with considerable Interesé and 
but litthe exertion. 
Irom the two specimens which Mr, 


Jerdan, in his liberality, has ‘ted, and 
froin the remark that “the general reader 
‘ }d } "7s 1 tre yrv ener 1, Lae ” le,” 
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this work was written by one of Mr. 
Irving's disety les in “the unknown 
toneue;s” but the fact is not so,—the 


awhor having gratified his vanity with a 
pretty plentiful display of antiquarian 
ahascs in his first chapter, is quite content 
afterwards coll thin: rss by their 
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people do in the nineteenth cent wy. 
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the nature and tendeney of nis work, and 

leaves us but litle to Ss! ay upon that 

cint. The “Invasion” is decidedly not 


a‘ novel,” nor can it with propriety be 
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as 


called a “‘romance;” it is more a series 
of romances, and, notwithstanding the 
preparatory declaration to the contrary, 
does contain a great deal of that dramatic 
dialogue and interest which belong to our 
best works of fiction. ‘The characters are 
too numerous to admit even of mention, 
and the plot, or plots, surprise us at the 
turn of every page. The interest in both, 
however, is of a satisfactory kind, and 
there is an elegant chasteness about the 
eneral style which pleases us much. The 
period of the narrative is in and about 
the time of Charlemagne, and the story 
eommences with the youth and education 
of our principal heroes: Elim, the chief 
of the Ithian race, and Kenric, the 
Northumbrian, who chance to meet and 
form a friendship at the Abbey College. 
The former becomes a good and virtuous 
rince over his people, and from an inci- 
ent which happened in his earliest boyish 
days, first learned the superior glory of 
peace over the triumphs of war. The 
commencement of his education is thus 
told :— 
“ Almost from his infancy, young Elim 
ave indications of a generous nature, 
and of that constancy of temper, the re- 
verse of obstinacy, which, if it be not 
virtue, is one of its most distinguished 
qualities. Strong in thought, quick and 
tender in affection, and cheerful and 
sweet in manner, his very childhood 
seemed to the whole sept to give promise 
of future good government. In the mean- 
time his Tittle frame was not neglected. 
O’Driscol Oge, who assisted Matha in her 
overnment, took a pleasure in teaching 
Fim the ordinary field exercises, while 
Melcha instructed him at morn and even- 
ing in the rudiments of his religious du- 
ties. Before he had reached his tenth 
year, he knew how to rein a hobbie, to 
drive a carbudh two in hand, to whirl the 
kran tabal, to dart the javelin, to wield 
the bia 1 with force and precision, and to 
se the igen and skiagh with dexterity. — 
« An incident occurred about this 
riod, which, as it affords a glimpse into 
the character of both mother and son, 
may be here inserted with advantage to 
our history. oh 
«In the course of acquiring the accom- 
plishments above enumerated, Elim was 
necessarily much without the circle of his 
mother’s observation, One morning, ob- 
serving him alone on the platform of the 
Rath, she went out to enjoy the pleasure 
of sitting in the shade, and observing his 
amusements. Elim was too closely occu- 
pied to perceive her approaching. He 
was engaged at the instant in shooting at 
a leathern target, with one of those small 
Scythian bows which, in succeeding ages, 
were found so galling to the harnessed 
soldiers of Plantagenet. He seemed so 
much absorbed in his amusement that his 
mother paused & moment, unwilling to 


disturb him. 





“ ¢ There’s Conraoi, the Ard-Draithe !’ 
he exclaimed, as he shot an arrow at the 
target, not supposing that he was over- 
heard. ‘No; it is in the outer ring, ’tis 
but a hooded kern. There’s Conraoi!’ as 
he shot another); ‘no;—’tis quite a miss. 
—Ha! there’s a galloglach! And there’s 
a tioseach in the second ring. Now for 
the Ard-Draithe! Thou hooded chief, 
why didst thou murder Conall? Take 
that! No! no! Farrah! farrah! O’Haed- 
hah a-bo! ‘Tis in the centre of the field! 
"Tis Baseg!’ 

“ In the height of his exultation, hap- 
pening to catch his mother’s eye, he made 
a sudden pause and lowered his bow with 
a bashful air. 

**¢ Come hither, Elim,’ said Matha, 
beckoning the young archer to her side. 
‘At whom hast thou been shooting?’ 

«“¢At the Hooded People,’ answered 
Elim. 

« ¢ And why, my child?’ 

« ¢ Because Moyel told me that their 
chieftain killed my father.’ 

“« And thou fanciedst to thyself, when 
thou hadst shot thine arrow, that it struck 
the Ard-Draithe of the Hooded People ?’ 

“ «No, no!’ said Elim, ‘I aimed at 
the Ard-Draithe, but I shot the thanist, 
Baseg. I placed him in the centre, for 
he deserves it more than Conraoi.’ 

“¢ Well, hear me, now, my boy. If 
thou livest until thou art as old as the 
senachie,’ said Matha, fixing her eye 
reprovingly, yet affectionately on his, and 
raising a finger with an air of admonition, 
‘let me never hear thee utter words like 
these again. The Hooded People are 
our friends. My dear boy,’ she continued, 
taking him into her lap, and pressing him 
tenderly to her bosom, ‘ I cannot tuo soon 
impress it on thee, that the Hooded People 
were not in truth the slayers of thy father, 
and the destroyers of all my hopes of 
earthly happiness. It is the miserable 
spirit of disunion which exists among the 
princes of our isle, that has truly wrought 
our ruin. If thou shouldst live to be a 
man, my boy, exert thyself to make thy 
countrymen united, and thou wilt do 
better than by taking solitary vengeance 
on the Hooded People.’ 

‘So saying, she again embraced her 
child with tenderness, and retired to her 
apartment. Elim, who was surprised at 
her emotion, brooded deeply on her 
words, while he proceeded with his sport 
in silence. The incident led Matha to 
consider on the means of procuring her 
child an education. ‘There was no alter- 
native but that of leaving him ignorant, 
or parting with him during the period of 
his instruction. After some keen delibera- 
tion with herself, she at length resolved 
to leave him at Muingharidh,* a famous 
abbey on the shores of the Senan,} and 
the superior of which was a relative of 
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her own, until he should become pro- 
ficient in the knowledge of his duties, and 
the learning of the day. ‘The unprotected 
condition of the sept rendered it impossi- 
ble for her to be his companion on the 
way. She determined therefore to com- 
mit the precious charge to the guardian- 
ship of her brother O’Driscol, and the 
escort of a troop of horse. When all was 
ready, on the eve of his departure, she 
went herself to announce the resolution 
to her son. She found him, as before, 
occupied on the platform in what seemed 
his favourite amusement. His arrows 
flew as nimbly as before, but the quarry 
was of inferior head. 

“* Now, for the osprey!’ she heard 
him say, as he raised the bended weapon 
to his eye; ‘is he hit? "Tis but a putock ! 
Come, again! Now for him! Ha! there 
goes a heron winged! Again, Farrah! 
The osprey has it fast.’ 

“ Smiling at the alteration, Matha sum- 
moned the boy into her own apartment, 
and acquainted him with the projected 
journey. The grief of Elim was keen, 
and his feelings amounted to dismay 
when he was given to understand that 
his free and sportive sea-side life must be 
exchanged for the retirement and dis- 
cipline of a convent. «The remainder of 
the day was spent in taking a long leave 
of his old friends and favourite amuse- 
ments. He made Conla, the old filea, 
sing all his songs, and tired the harp- 
strings of the crotarie. He visited Clo- 
thra at her cottage, and resigned his puny 
arms to Moyel’s keeping. In the morn- 
ing, arising from a sleepless bed, he was 
summoned to his mother’s room, where he 
received her parting counsel, and her bene- 
diction. She pressed him to her bosom, 
kissed, and resignedhim tohis unele’s care. 
With a keenness of anguish new to his 
nature, Mlim, escorted by the mounted 
galloglachs, beheld the fair shores of In- 
bhersceine, and the still lovelier crag and 
woodland of Glengariff, fade behind him, 
until they were shut out from his view by 
an intervening mountain. ‘Towards noon, 
however, new sights and scenes began to 
occupy his mind, and restore his spirits to 
their usual buoyancy.” 

Of Kenric’s first appearance at school 
we have an amusing account. Domnona, 
his mother, like too many good-natured 
mothers, has taken a great deal of pains 
to spoil her little boy, but also, like a 
sensible woman, is at length open to con- 
viction, and consents to resign the tender 
youth to the no less tender mercies of his 
iron-visaged uncle, Vuscireea, the mucli 
dreaded pedagogue :— 

“She found Vusctrvea in the little 
school-room, through which, the instant 
she appeared, a sudden hush prevailed. 
All eyes were turned on the new comer 
with the curiosity manifested by the in- 
mates of an aviary at the entrance of a 
new captive. While Kenric hardly dared 
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to look around, or raise his eyes to the 


hardly chi: -elled visage of the wnimagine 1- | 


tive Vusefraea, Domnona, in a centle 
voice, made known her husband's wishes 
to his brother, and formally committed 
Kenrie to his care. Vusefrwea heard 
her with satisfaction, @nd appointed his 
nephew a solitary tripod, at a little dis- 
tance from his own chair. As she was 
about to depart, Domnona, slightly con- 
fused, bade Vuscfrwa follow her into the 
passage leading to the street, and said : 

«Thou must deal gently with my boy, 
Vusefrea. His poor thin frame could 
never bear hard usage. lle had a fever- 
fit with his last teeth, and his little 
streneth has never since returned. Be- 
sides, his disposition is so gentle, that a 
word to him is more than the rod to ano- 
ther boy.’ 

“ Vusefreea heard her with a stern 
brow, his eyes fixed hard upon the 
ground, and one ear slightly turned to- 
wards Donnona, as if to give her a fair 
hearing. When she had ended, he re- 
plied, in a tone that made her tremble: 

“* Twill make thy boy a scholar; I 
have no pets, no favourites, no darlings. 


There is no Cyprus, woman, on my 
map. Vuscfraa makes not sybarities, 
but men.’ 


‘“< Thou knowest best,’ said Domnona, 
in a deprecating tone. 

“* Let Ailred keep his boy, continued 
the monarch of the pigmies, ‘if I am to 
be thwarted in my discipline. If fondling 
and dangling be the education he desires 
for him, let him keep his boy at home. 
Let him keep hin to feed kine, and fatten 
on the produce of the Dene, but leave 
letters to those who know how to endure 
and labour. ‘Take off thy boy, take him 
off!’ ; . 

“*T pray thee,’ said Domnona, 
no more. Thou knowest best. 
thou wilt not let Ailred know 


‘say 


I hope 


this folly, Vusefrea. It was entirely my 
own motion.’ ie 

“So saying, and recommending her 
boy to the care of Providence, she left 


the house, while Vuscfraea compressed 
his lips, and, pausing for a time, repeated 
in a severe tone: 

“<Thy motion! And [ might have 
judged it so. Ye are proper guides for 
youth. Ye must have feasts and revels, 
jet from the hills, and coral from the 
coas , your erne stones, muscle pearls, 
and chains of gold, your comforters and 
fisting hounds to carry in your bosoms. 
Nay, nay, Vusefreea’s rod shall not bud 
and blossom for lack of use, I promise 
thee. Thy motion, sayest hon | ? I'll make 
that motion vain. 

* Notwithstanding this stern resolve, 
Vusefrwea spared to Kenric the dernier 
punishment in such communities, but un- 
fortunately made wp in severity of man- 
ner what was omitted in corporeal dis- 
cipline, and visited on his feelings the | 


aught of 


| infliction which he spared his frame. 








All 
who have undergone that fearful ordeal, 
the first day at school, may imagine some- 
thing of Kenric’s feelings after the depar- 
ture of Domnona, and “during the whole 
lonesome afternoon. Few of his school- 
fellows were of more than his own age, 
for Vusefrzea only professed to prepare 
his pupils for the more expensive semi- 
naries of Cair Grant or Inisfail. They 
were for the greater part of the day busy 
in humming over their tasks, so that an 
occasional glance, or whispered jest, was 
all the notice that the new scholar received 
throughout the day; and he sat in con- 
templati ive silence, the loneliest spectacle 
in all the Dene. Towards evening, when 
Vuscfrzea went to order some household 
business, those who had ended their 
literary toil, began to acknowledge their 
new companion in the usual manner, by 
gathering around his chair, and asking 
him sundry witty questions, such as— 
‘what kind of a man was his grandame ?’ 
‘how many feathers in a band-dog’s tail ?’ 
‘what would he give a yard for the noise 
of a wheelbarrow ?’ &e. At length, grow- 
ing more familiar, some took the liberty 
of pulling his hair, some tapped him on 
the head, some twitched him by the nose, 
and by divers sleights and jests so lowered 
him in his own esteem, that he looked 
upon themall as beings of a superior order. 
One boy, in particular, something above 
his own size, excited general amusement 
by taking Kenric under the arm, as if for 
the purpose of protection; but, while in 
a voice of ironical sterness, he e ommande d 
the others to forbear, he adroitly inflicted, 
under the mask of friendship, some severe 
corporeal chastisement behind; an insult 
of which Kenric, for prudential reasons, 
did not take any notice.” 

We must conclude our present extracts 
with the death-bed scene of the Ard- 
Draithe of the Druids, who had_ been 
mortally wounded by the chieftain of the 
Delvins, whom he had offended by first 
sending him the wages of a vassal, and 
afterwards calling him a rhymer :’— 

“ Searcely had Kogan concluded his 
narrative, when the hanging which veiled 
the door of the Ard-Draithe’s chamber 
was put aside, and ‘Tuathal, looking out, 
beckoned to the Ithian chief that he might 
enter. Elim arose immediately and 
obeyed the signal. The light in the sick 
room was so dull that it was some time 
before he could clearly discern the figure 
of Aithne, sitting on a heap of wolf skins, 
by the Ard- Draithe’s bed. She turned 
around on the entrance of the Ithian, 
and, without rising, greeted him in the 
kindliest manner. Her grief, though 
deep-seated, was not of that selfish and 
ungovernable kind, which sacrifices all 
consideration of others to its own indul- 
gence; and Elim could not help admiring 
the simple and natural courtesy with 
which, even under the pressure of such 





deep calamity, she expressed pleasure at 
the sight of a stranger, to whom she had 
been once of service. Soon after the aged 
Fighnin arrived, accompanied by his three 
overgrown daltadhs, whose faces, solemn 
even in scenes of joy, assumed on this 
occasion, a sepulchral ghastliness of as- 
pect; looking, as Banba said, ‘like owls 
assembling on a cairn.’ While the old 
Fighnin was busy in examining the 
wound of Conraoi, one of these disciples 
asked Aithne to assist in preparing some 
simples for the dressing, and raised her 
spirits a little by relating numerous in- 
stances of astonishing cures, which they 
had made, in their course of practice. 
These hopes, however, were entirely 
banished when she heard, as Fighnin 
raised his head and looked on those around 
him, the despairing proverb that, ‘the 
king’s war surgeon would not save him.’ 

“Understanding this to be the case, 
the Ard-Draithe desired that he might be 
placed before the outer entrance of the 
Dun, in order that he might behold the 

valley ere he died. His wish was gra- 
tified, and he remained surrounded by his 
silent friends awaiting the last pulse of 
life. On his right stood Aithne and 
the Ithian; on his left were Fighnin, 
Kogan, and others of the household; 
while, ranged in the back-ground, like sen- 
tinels of death, appeared the motionless 
frames, huge eyes, and pendant cheeks, 
of the three daltadhs. To Elim’s whis- 
pered question, Aithne replied, that all 
her influence had been tried in vain to 
induce him to prepare for death, or even 
to forgive his enemy. Still the occasion 
seemed so desperate, that Aithne, trusting 
to his love for her, addressed him once 
again in a calm and measured voice : 

— ¢Ard-Draithe,’ she said, gazing on 
his face with an expression of the tender- 
est interest, and raising one hand with a 
slightly admonitory air, ‘I entreat thee, 
by “thy ‘love for Carthan, and by thy rever- 
ence for my father’s spirit, if thou wilt 
not die as Carthan died, at least depart in 
peace with all mankind.’ 

«With all, except the Delvins,’ an- 
swered the Ard- Draithe. 

‘““¢With them too, father,’ said his 
niece, ‘forgive them too, if thou wouldst 
be forgiv en.’ 

“<6T for give the O'’Hedhas, and the 
QO’ Drise old, but I cannot forgive the Del- 
vins,’ answered the wounded man. 

“ ¢ Father,’ said Aithne, ‘Carthan has 
warned thee; I have warned thee. Thou 
hast had time enough, and it is coming to 
an end. At least, at least, forgive the 
Delvins, father.’ 

“The Ard-Draithe paused, and con- 
tinued looking out in silence on the 
Coom. The sun had long gone down, 
but his yellow light still rested on the 
broken summit of the crags. On a sud- 
den the guards were heard to challenge 


on the bridge, and presently a gory figure, 
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santing heavily, and seeming quite eX- 
hausted, appeared upon the threshold L, 
bearing in one hand a bloody skene, while, 
with the other, he held suspended by the 


jong red hair a human head, the features | 


of which still quivered with the dying 
agony. 

“Coun Crehir go bragh!’ shouted 
Duach, as he flung the ghast] ly burthen 
on the ground, and ‘sunk bere ft of strength 
upon the threshold. 

“ “Tt is the chieftain of the Delvins 
head,’ said Eogan. 

«All started at the sudden apparition. 


, 


The Ard-Draithe raised himself’ on his | 


elbow to look upon the gory trophy, and 
said, with a shocking and revengeful 
smile : 
“<The rhymer! the paltry rhym er! 
“At the same instant, sinking back 
upon his couch, he died. Aithne raised 


up her hands with a cry of terror and of 


anguish, and was conveyed in deep af- 
iliction to her chamber.” 

From what we have read of this pro- 
duction we may conscientiously award 
it very high commendation, and promise 
that its perusal will be found both amusing 

and profitable. It is a pity, however, t! at 
the matter has been so spun out,—spread, 
as it is, over the flimsy pages of four 


fashionable volumes. 


neem ee 


THE G ARRICK PAPE 
The Private Correspondence f ” David 
Garrick with the most celebrated Per- 
sons of his Time. Vol. Il. Colburn 
and Bentley. 


A rrrst quarto volume of these “ papers” 
having been published about atwelvemonth 
ago, is the oecasion, we suppose, of the 
present second livraison ; for, to no other 
purpose than that of preserving the “ ba- 
lance of power” so scrupulously attended 
to in the republic of bookshelves, can we 
attribute its appearance. ‘The unhappy 
memory of the great Roscius being thus 
weighed down with two ponderous quartos, 
we are naturally led to inquire what the 
raking up and printing of all these im- 
portant documents will profit either it or 
us. That so many papers written by and 
to so illustrious a character, should be 
totally devoid of interesting matter, we 
would not be so bold as to assert; that 
the facts and references they comprise are 
such as must be of incalculable value to 
any one concerned in the “life and times’ 
of the great actor, we will readily allow; 
Lut that, generally speaking, they are 
only \ valuable as raw meterials for the hand 
of the manufacturer, we will maintain; 


und the perusal or rather non-perusal of 


these interminable pages by the public, 
will fully establish our assertion. The 
industry with which these letters have 
been collected and transcribed is truly 
Jautable ;—such tough-handed penman- 





ship as this task must have demanded, is 
not of every-day occurrence in the ‘ world | 








every-day line of thanks or 

compliment in answer tothe above from 
, 4 . . a 

the hand of Garrick hiinsclf, to 


with lone and tedious controversies be- 


each little 


4] 
seine 





mes 


tween him and his fractious corps dani | 


dique , are neiude dim all their monotonous 
simila rity ; -—ovory littie acer y 
private lmport, whose interest t and sprig jit- 


liness must have hecoms flat and stale 
from keepmg,—every trifling serap or 
memorandum,— all, everv thing, and 
every body, connected or in any wi y con- 
nectable with ithe aforesaid “ David Gar- 

" 


sons oO} 
service 


and the most celebrated Per 
his Times,” are pressed into the 
to “ make up a show.” 

This indiscriminate pillaging of the se- 
crets of the tom) is one of the very lowest 
tricks of book-making, and totally un- 
worthy of a man of taste or erudition. 
Such an individual, — could never 
have been concerned in so unintelleciual 
a trafiie ;--not that he waa have been 
blind to or unmindful of the treasure 
within his reach; but that with the hand 
of a skilfal artificer he would have passed 
the crude ore threugh the refming firnace 
of his brain, and so moulded it into a 
polished teimple, full of grace and syin- 
metry, and wort thy of doing honour to 
the name of his idolatry. As it is, the 
heterogeneous masses are heaped together 
as they are found, and the * common 
nerd of readers,” (as says the Quarterly) 
unable like their amasser to discover their 
several intrinsic worth, turns from the 
unsivhtly Cairn with tasteless disappoint- 
ment. 

That owr readers, however, may form 
their own opiiion of what these letters 
are, and what might have been dene 
with them by a skilful hand, we intend 
laying before them several entire and un- 
mutilated specimens; and least we should 
be suspected of the slightest unfairness 
in our selection, we take those which 
have already been picked out by Viessrs. 
Colburn and Bentley, to set before their 
readers in their Gazette of last weak, Qniy 
extract is prefaced by ! 


rick, 


Mr. Je: de in with the 
following elegantly penne Linveective :— 

6 Our next quis otat ion is a let ter of Ge- 
neral Burgoyne’s; and it affords a. sirik- 
ing contrast between the Se which 
persons in those da ys enterta: ed relating 
to the privilege of free entrance to the 
theatres, to wha t prevail in our time, when 
every penny and two-penny newspaper 
writer, and every d—— firce-contriver, 
claims his place (quxre places?) or de- 


, 
note of 








————— —eee——————eeooooEoooEoEOEoEoETeeeeee—eEET—ETT ==. 
of let! com” Every individual ‘scribbles. l nounees his veneeanece. The o«.» to 
bashfully anonymous boldiy autogra- j which this has been carried i clutely 

phical, whose good nature or vanity j ludicrous. ‘The very larg. he ruses do not 
pr ompted him to address a line of com-]|feclit much, for they, al + have aninle 
pliment or criticism io the Iminortal Gar- | verge and scope enough weg ny intinders . 
rick, is here, together with many who | but at the smaller evened! demand is 

‘thought to maintain a friendly footing t intolerable; and most theatvieal folks are 
with him, by the continual ordering of jin such wholesome dread of the press, 
places pm tickets, included ay nong * the j that they rarely dare refise the most un- 
most celebrated persons of his time ;"-— {reasonable commands. Some scamp® gets 


which lasts 
and never ¢ 
iis OWNS ‘f 


up a literary econ 
; ‘: . ' 
SiX Wee@KS [TO SIX Mio 11S, 
et . ’ iy ! ase 7? * 
lates out of the eirci2@ ol 


wo be to the manager who refuses to such 


“* es 
cern, bron 


’ 
wights the enfrée ad libitinn / i mali} 
unmercifully ¢ re: ated: and all the world— 
: e. some hundred andl twenty readers — 

hall know of his misdeeds! We eould 

ae “* 5 ey rae 

mention more than one minor theatre 
» ¥ 

where the sedi press orders alone 

would fill ev: ry seat in the first circle of 


DOXes, and w here t] eye are not two ters. 
General Bury royne was more modest.” 

The Gazeite is right in reprehentne 
ie ranacions coumaNnns of the press. 


Would it net be well if some of our more 
expensive rivals were to take cxaimple 
from “a twopenny 7 
and pay their money as 
coors ? 
cena -tr serge to Mr. Garrich:. 
“ Wednesd: Lv, Nov. 9th, 1774. 
My dear siv,— Your obliging and most 
riendly letter was i ive ered to me yoster- 
day at the moment I was sitime cown to 
dinner with company, or [ ‘should have 
endeavoured on the moment to return my 
acknowledgments, a warmth of ex- 
pression due to that with which yor have 
honoured me. In regard to the very 
signal distinction you propose to me of 
the freedom of the house, and the man- 
ner of presenting if, L hope you will per- 
init me to decline the par. de and at the 
same time believe me a aly sensible of the 
honour of it. I should feel myself as 
nroud to be seated in Dir ury Lane by your 
deliberate judement of my tatents, as 
ever an old Roman did in ac pairing the 
freedom of his thentre by public services; 
but you are at present too partial towards 
me; and, till L appear in my own eyes 
more worthy, I must request you to 
bound your kind intentions to an order 
for admittanee occasionally to your green- 
i eee“ neierer to ¢ PITCHES 
ily, nor bans astray 
tributed th 
reasons ad 


with 


room, where it! 
your men kn: : 
your ladies. The havi ing con 
‘cones and music, and other 
leced for my introduction to your rehear- 


* Mr. Jerdan found it necessary, and ad 
vised all other “o@encral readers,” to consult a 
in the perusal of tie “& Invasion.” 
tuan onee, in like manner, 
mns ofthe 


Dictionary 
ie lave more 
had occasion to turn from the colu 
& Gazelle sie toa Slax gw-VDichon Ary. 
the editor could recommend a “ slap-bang- 
up-un”” for the use of Ais “ geucral read: is} 
(kd. Lit. Guard, 


Perhaps 
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ta } . san} at 10 uth ae tient - I vO. wat RpYsce a £02, Dec. "Och, 17 i i. 
| . ,* a ‘ 
wy inn > aT ) \’ ayrpoery ica ‘ : ‘ ’ ’ 
Witont i Oi ans farthel G ‘My dear sir.—To one so In das 
yer >, 24 x ] Ty ret : 1 ; . 
covery. Jout as you kindly I Mpouy youare, snort thanks are at present vest 
my directions, I de » it to be done by a \ } } } 
: ON “%y : by pr U bie e, execent in the back 
We , } n< Ive ‘>! } ° ; : 
EIMMMC  ¢ r to Joh ang RO Sok | rows of your front boxes— 
? ? ‘ 1? « 
box, ne , i 0 UL ev" 1 il skills i \ WW} . 
: ni ‘Where function 
oO} ; YOu! } it! ¢ rh ; } i {i} Lif — Is 47 vy ° 
( } { |} ssmotuerd in surmise, and nothing is 
’ ; 7 } ; " , » ? 4 rf oat ° 
, OPperecna oh Lut whut is not.’ 
welcome I think Lmay, without vanity, | amy. s , 
1.4 , 4} : an your ito. the Pout may pe as snort 
‘onerainiate you upon the piece havin leader Seidl - tha ; ers 
1 ay ay ‘. . oy as tny totter, 1s tie sincere Wish of 
Lnolkt of mie aiid aco 2 f Dis alt. \ . a FF 
ay ae very faithful G. S. 
general rerinih Was Very discerninie. J . 


could not help agrecing 
set near me, end who expressed himself 
delighted with the genteel scenes, that 
the mtroduetion of the lamp-li: hters was 
too corse to assort with the rest. stuip- 
ose three or four of your girls were in- 
troduced in the act of weaving cords cf 
flowers, such es the dencers use In the 
yey ‘ht fix one end of 
the cor! to the scene, and keep slipping 
back as they weave the flowers, in the 


ye} 4 | } 
SeCconaua aACt. iS 


manner the rope-makers do, which would 
be pictitresque. In that ease, O' Dauh’s 
part y ight besin with his conversation 

with the architect; and he might present 


himself to the ; ints i 2 Some NeCVsense like 
the followin et © ODaub. UW thes ts 
maids would pay me with a kiss a-piec 

‘faith, Id p unt them all round for nothi Ing 
at all. Snyre they look as bright asa May 
morn! ing already, and a touch of “my brush 
will make the m re: nembered by those who 
never saw’em. If afier this ™ two ad- 
ditional verses of the song were added, 

the words would apply, a1 nd with + Saale S 
action might have effect. Should you; - 
prove this idea, or any one like it, the 
alteration ts so short it might be studied 
and acted in half aw hour: but IT subinit 
it to you on the sudden, like many eru- 
dities with which T have troubled vou. 
Lord Stanley is come to town, and very 
earnest to see ‘the Maid of the Oaks.’ 
1 send to Johnston for a box for Lady 
Betty to-morrow, that she may do hiin the 
honours, end I li ype T shall succeed. If 
you could send me the copy this after- 

noon, | would return it in time for you to 
put it into the printer’s hands to-morrow 
afternoon. Believe me, with the truest 


- . ». . » . , 
sense of the value of vour friends! rs 
dear sir, your faithful and obedient, &e 


ve, a. 
6 This W 


suecess!tul dy: 


DUnRGOYNE. 
as the unfortunate eeneral, but 
rmatist, Lieut.-General John 
Burgoyne. ‘Phe piece allt 
Mak q of the Oaks,’ a dramatic entertain- 
ment in honour of the — a of 
Derby's marriage with Lady + Ha- 
milton, mee referri iy to a he le champétre 
fviven at the Oaks in Kent on that ccea- 

sion.” 

“Our next short letter,” says the Ga- 
zelle, “supplies a happy ap] lication of 
Shakspeare to large theatres.” — 


uled to was ‘ the 





Mrs. Abingt on fo 3 Ir, Gur ihe. 
“eV ednesday Morning, 1774. 
“ Indeed, siz, [could not p lay Violante 
to-morrow if iny happiness in the next 
world depended upon ii; but if you order 
mie, LP will look it over, and be ) irtect as 
seo as pos ible. 2drs. Suflen is ready: 
and Lam sure if you are pleased to give 
yours if aioment’s time to reflect upon 
my general conduct im the theatre, you 
will see that [ ever made my attention to 
iny business, and my duty to vou, my 
sole object and ambition. Lam, sir, 
your most humble servant, 
‘“ |, ABINGTON.” 
Mr. Guarricl: lo Mrs. Abing fon, 


6 \delphi, sept. 26th, 1774. 

‘ Doar madam,——.is no business ean 
be done without being explicit, LT must 
desire to know if you choose to perform 
Mis. Sellen. The part is reserved for 
you, and the play must be acted soon: 
vinoever does it with Ar. SmiiA must do 
it with me—supposing that I 
able to be the rake acaln. We 
ereat deal last night, and, ' 
say it, without my having the least idea 
what to doin consequcnce of it. If * the 
Tender tiusband’ can be done with ere- 
dit, [shad immediately set to work, and 
with ‘the Tiypocrite.’ I cannot create 
better actors than we have, and we must 
both do our best with them. Could I put 
you upon the highest comie pinnacle, I 
certainly would do it; but lmdeed, my 


talked a 
{ am sorry to 


dear madan, 
you ’ cold counteracting discourse is to 
pe lus back at every step. Don’t imagine 
that the gout ma ikes me peevish—I! ai 
talking to you in the greatest good hu- 
mour; but if we don’t do our best with 
the best we have, it is all fruitless mur- 
nuwing and inactive repining. Something 
too much of this. I shall write to the 
author of the piece to-morrow night,which 
I read to you. [have yet obeyed but 
half his commands, as he wrote the cha- 
racter of Lady Bab for your ladyship. — I 
must bee of you to speak your thoughts 
upon that, which after I had read it to 
you I promised ¢ m2 ‘tt him know your sen- 
timents. I — wish, if you say any 
thing to me of our stage business, you 
wouid send it s¢ bes ihe ‘ly from your opinion 
of ‘the Maid of the Oaks’ and Lady 
Bab: with your leaye, I could wish to 


ee eee 


apr ever 


we shall not mount much if 








enclose what you say of the last to the 
author. ‘“ Davin Garrick.” 
We have the 7 sing I formation, that 


Lis POs volume. 
Rev. D. Williams to Mr. Garrick. 
“Chelsea, Jan. 7th, 1775. 

‘“ Sir,—The most unfortunate event 
that could have befallen me—the loss of 
an excellent and affectionate wife—has 
been the oecasion of your not hearing frona 
me immediately on Mr. Mossop's death. 
| hed it net im my power to attend him 
in the first days of his illness. I found 
him pre pe riug for death with that extraor- 
dinary solemnity which accompanied all 
his important actions. He had gone 
throug h the general forms of the church ; 
but I belie we only as religious and ec lify- 
ing forms, and unatte ‘nded with any dis- 
course on the siate of his mind. His 
conversations with me were the most in- 
teresting ape eau well be conceived; and, 
from the extreme dejection of my own 
mind, aan the high aud tragical tone in 
which he expressed himself, they made a 
dreadful impression on me. — [lis religion 
was tinetured by the characters he had 
tudied; and many of the attributes of 
God were the qualities of a Zanga or 
Bajazet. Among other things which gave 
hii uneasiness, and made him greatly 
apprehend the displea: sure of that God be- 
fore whom he was going to appear, his 
behaviour to you was not the le ast dis- 
tressiliz. Ife accused himself severely of 
having attributed motives of conduct to 

vou which he firmly believed you incapa- 
ble of. He had thought himself neglected 
by you in his distress, and that you sent 
him terms which you knew he would not 
‘comply with, because you did not wish to 
see him on the stage. He saw that he 
had been deceived by an excessive pride ; 
and lainented the injustice he had done 
you, not only in some pecuniary articles, 
which he did not thorouw ghly explain to 
me, but in giving ill impressions of your 
character to his ac quaintance. The very 
nieht in which he died, he renewed this 
conversation. He often cried out, ‘Oh! 
my dear friend, how mean and little does 
Mr. Garrick’s present behaviour make me 
appear in your eyes, to whom I have 
given so different an ideaof him! Great 
God, forgive me! Witness, my dear Wil- 
liams, that I die, not only in charity with 
him, but that I honour him as a virtuous 
and great man. God Almighty bless and 
prosper him for ever!’ I asked if he 
chose I should make any public use of 
what he had said, as a kind of satisfaction 
to Mr. Garrick. He was then much ex- 
hausted, and would only say, ‘I will leave 
it to your discretion.’ My intention for 
some days, was to convey the substance 
of this letter to you through the channel 
of the public papers. But on second 
thoughts, this method appeared to be the 
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best. Though you may know but little of 
me, and Mr. Johnston of your theatre 
was the only person besides who had heard 
him o things of this nature, I dare say 
you will not doubt the authenticity of the 
information. And I think it must give 
you pleasure, not only as a testimony to 
your character, which cannot be sus- 
pected, but as reflecting some honour on 
the memory of a man, who, though he 
was unfortunate and faulty, possessed 
many great and good qualities. I am, 
sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
“D. Wiiitams.” 


Mr. Garrick to Mr. Fountain. 


“ Sunday night (no date). 

** T am really so hurried with a double 
share of business on account of George's 
dangerous illness and absence from me, 
that I scarce have time to write this. 
Why will you vex and fret yourself about 
the knight and what he says? [Sir John 
Fielding.] You praise him one day, and 
blame him the next: you are an honest 
man, but too warm; you are likewise a very 
just man, and should recollect that blind- 
ness is a great misfortune, and no object of 
resentment. Converse and talk over your 
grievances calmly with your wise friend, 
and avoid altercation with the Bow-street 
magistrate—it really hurts you. As for 
the friend or fiend you meet upon West- 
minster Bridge, be assured that it is some- 
body who has been much obliged to me. 
Let him publish and publish again, and 


. do you laugh at him and despise him as 


I do, be he as great or as little a being as 
he will. I fear none of the scribbling 
pest. If you can see in any body’s hands 
any promise of my brother's given for me, 
be assured I will at any time fulfil it ; but 
for the threats of sc s [scoundrels], I 
have had so many, and yet am beloved 
by the good and creditable, that it is not 
worth mine or any of my friends’ while 
to listen to their nonsense.—I am, in 
great haste, yours, most truly, 
“ D. Garrick.” 





Memorandum, Garrick to Sir W. Young. 


January 10, 1776. 

* T have ventured to produce ‘ Hamlet,’ 
with alterations. It was the most impru- 
dent thing I ever did in my life; but I 
had sworn I would not leave the stage till 
I had rescued that noble play from all the 
rubbish of the fifth act. I have brought 
it forth without the Grave-digger’s trick 
and the fencing-match. The alteration 
was received with general approbation, 
beyond my most warm expectations. I 
shall play ‘ Lear’ next week, ond ‘ Mac- 
beth’ (perhaps) in the old dresses, with 
new scenes, the week after that, and then 
exit Roscius. I wrote a farce, called 
‘The Irish Widow,’ in less than a 
week.” 





Mr. H. Kelly to Mr. Garrick. 
“Thursday Morning, October. 

“Dear sir,x—On coming home from 
Drury Lane last night, where I was so 
highly charmed with your inimitable per- 
formance, I wrote a note to Mr. Baldwin, 
of The St. James’s Chronicle, requesting a 
corner for an account of ‘The Chances’ 
this evening. Sending this morning for 
Mr. Baldwin's answer, he wrote me the 
note enclosed, to which you will see my 
answer, and by both you may form some 
certain opinion of Mr. B. I purpose 
writing an account to-day, and sending it 
for to-morrow, either to The Morning 
Chronicle, or to The Morning Post. ‘There 
is a masquerade, my dear sir, this evening, 
and I should be much obliged to you if 
you would give my servant an order for 
the nun’s dress worn by Miss Jenny in 
the ‘ Provoked Husband.’ 


Mr. Baldwin to Mr. H. Kelly. 
“Thursday Morning. 

“ Hf. Baldwin presents his compliments 
to Mr. Kelly, and will think himself ob- 
liged for a short and candid account of 
‘The Chances,’ under the head of Theat- 
rical Intelligence. ‘The want of room ob- 
liges him to request it may be short; and 
he hopes Mr. Kelly willavoid prejudice or 
gross partiality, though the alteration be 
the work of a Garrick. TH. B. is sorry he 
was from home when Mr. Kelly's note 
came to hand. 


Mr. H. Kelly to Mr. Baldwin. 


* October. 
“Sir,—I did not expect an affront 
where I proposed a civility. There was 
no necessity to warn me against gross pre- 
judices against, or gross partiality in fa- 
vour of, any body. The account [ meant 
to send, I meant should be a candid one, 
and thought that when I gave Mr. Bald- 
win’s paper a preference to all others, I 
was at least to be allowed my own manner 
of writing. I decline, therefore, the honour 
of a place so condescendingly offered me, 
and beg Mr. Baldwin will remember, that 
if I was capable of literary prostitution, 
there might be still a connexion between 

him and his humble servant, 
Hucu Kerry. 


Mr. H, Kelly to Mr. Garrick. 

“Dear Sir,—Infinitely happy have | 
made two clergymen’s families by the two 
orders. Forcer you I never can. What 
I owe you is engraven on my heart. 
Foolish I am; but ingratitude is not 
among the number of my vices. The 
fact, however, is, that the paper you allude 
to is not yet published. A torrent of ad- 


vertisements has prevented it till to-mor- 
row, when I shall send it to you certainly. 
I am, dear sir, everlastingly yours, 
‘“ Hucu Ketty. 
“In bed. Oh, the curse of bad com- 


pany!” 





Mr J. Clutterbuck to Mr. Garrick. 
(On his quitting the Stage.) 
“ Jan. 23d, 1776. 

“ Joy! much joy! to my dear Garrick, 
for having wound up his bottom so wisely, 
You have made a retreat as glorious as 
that of Xenophon. (Baldwin, whom | 
believe you have seen at the Grove Coftve- 
house, would have written the Greek name 
Aenophun; because, as he would tell you, 
it implies being merry and wise); how- 
ever, I most heartily congratulate you 
upon the event, and thank you for authen- 
ticating the news so much like a true 
friend. Only let me caution you during 
the march to beware of ambuscades; for 
though I see in the list of purchasers four 
names, yet such is my blindness, I do not 
perceive one Monsr. Argent-Comptant, 
whom I should prefer to all the rest; 
though, I beg Dr. Ford's pardon, perhaps 
he is the man, and not knowing him may 
argue myself unknown. I doubly rejoice, 
because now you may have time to pursue 
that inestimable treasure, health, and pro- 
vide against that worst of evils, old age, 
which Lam become thoroughly acquainied 
with. ‘The vulgar have in many places a 
notion, that whenever, after the bite of a 
mad dog, the hydrophobia appears, the 
unhappy patient, by virtue of an act of 
parliament, is to be smothered between 
two feather beds; and if so, methinks it is 
pity that the act were not extended to pa- 
ralytic cases, which generally leave the 
object in such a condition as makes it 
cruelty to endeavour at a prolongation of 
his life. But gadso’, I forget I am writ- 
ing a letter of felicitation, and that there- 
fore the Book of Lamentations ought to 
be kept shut; yet [ must on, and tell you 
that the severe weather hath embarrassed 
me with a cough of a long continuance, 
which mars my sleep and blunts my ap- 
petite. My dearest Molly, you may be 
sure, takes the lead of me in suffering, 
and the frosty weather alinost kills her; 
however, she partakes in your success, 
and sends her kindest love to both of 
you.” 


If this systematic violation of every pri- 
vate correspondence and effusion of genius 
were unrestrictedly carried on, in our day, 
would it not effectually prevent the free 
converse of great souls with small, and 
justify that restraint and hauteur of which 
genius and talent are often, and sometimes 
too justly, accused? For our own part, 
our social intercourse wlth humanity will 
receive a severe check,——imany a fair confi- 
dante will meet with disappointinent at our 
hands, and our worthy landlady’s accounts 
must henceforth be studiously destroyed, 
lest, on some convenient paper-publishing 
occasion, they give rise to impertinent 
curiosity. 
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EUGENE ARAM. 


Eugene Aram; a Tale. By the Author 
of Pelham, &c. Colburn and Bentley. 


HavineG already entered into considera- 
ble detail in our fermer review of this 
interesting work, we shall here restrict 
ourselves to a powerfully-drawn scene of 
the capture of Aram on the morning of 
his wedding :— 

‘“ Whether or not from the novelty and 
importance of the event he was about to 
celebrate, or from some less reasonable 
presentinent, occasioned, as he would 
fain believe, by the mournful and sudden 
change in the atmosphere, an embarrass- 
ment, a wavering, a fear, very unwonted 
to the calm and stately self-possession of 
Eugene Aram, made itself painfully felt 
throughout his frame. He sank down in 
his chair and strove to re-collect himself; 
it was an effort in which he had just sae- 
eceded, when a loud knocking was heard 
at the outer door, it swung open, several 
voices were heard. Aram sprang up, 
pale, breathless, his lips apart. 

“Great God!" he exclaimed, clasping 
his hands. ‘ Murderer—-was that the 
word I heard shouted forth ?—The voice, 
too, is Walter Lester's. Has he returned? 
—can he have learnt?’ 

‘“ To rush to the door, to throw across 
it a long, heavy iron bar, which would re- 
sist assaults of no common strength, was 
his first impulse. Thus enabled to gain 
time for reflection, his active and alarmed 
mind ran over the whole field of expe- 
dient and conjecture. Again, ‘ Murderer,’ 
— Stay me not,’ cried Walter from be- 
low, ‘my hand shall seize the murderer!’ 

“ Guess was now over; danger and 
death were marching on him. Escape— 
how ?2—whither? the height forbade the 
thought of flight from the casement !— 
the door?—he heard loud steps already 
hurrying up the stairs ;—his hands clutched 
convulsively at his breast, where his fire- 
arms were generally concealed —they 
were left below; that to his resolute and 


brave spirit was the bitterest thought of 


all. He glanced one lightning glance 
round the room, no weapon of any kind 
was at hand. [fis brain recled for a mo- 
ment, his breath gasped, a mortal sick- 
ness passed over his heart, and then the 
minp triumphed over all. He drew up 
to his full height, folded his arms dog- 
gedly on his breast, and muttertnge— 

“6 The accuser comes—lI have it still 
to refute the charge,”-—he stood prepared 
to meet, nor despairing to evade, the 
worst. 

‘© Ag waters close over the object which 
divided them, all these thoughts, these 
fears, and this resolution, had been but 
the work, the agitation, and the succeed- 
ing calin, of the moment; that moment 
was past. 

«‘« Admit us,’ cried the voice of Walter 
Lester, knocking fiercely at the door. 





‘** Not so fervently, boy,’ said Lester, | man, free and guiltless, is to be questioned 
laying his hand on his nephew’s shoulder; | 
‘your tale is yet to be proved—I believe it | 


not; treat him as innocent I pray, I com- 
mand, till you have shown him guilty.’ 

“¢ Away, uncle,’ said the fiery Walter ; 
‘he is my father’s murderer. God hath 
given justice to my hands.’ These words, 
uttered in a lower key than before, were 
but indistinetly heard by Aram through 
the massy door. 

“*QOnen, or we force our entrance!’ 
shouted Walter again; and Aram, speak- 
ing for the first time, replied in a clear 
and sonorous voice, so that an angel, had 
one spoken, could not have more deeply 
impressed the heart of Rowland Lester 
with a conviction of the student’s inno- 
cence ; 

“*Who knocks so rudely ?— what 
means this violence? I open my doors to 
my friends. Is it a friend who asks it?’ 

“67 ask it,’ said Rowland Lester; ina 
trembling and agitated voice; ‘there 
seems some dreadful mistake; come forth, 
Eugene, and rectify it by a word.’ 

“ «Ts it you, Rowland Lester? it is 
enough. IT was but with my books, and 
had secured myself from intrusion—en- 
ter!’ 

“The bar was withdrawn, the door was 
burst open, and even Walter Lester— 
even the officers of justice with him, drew 
back for a moment, as they beheld the 
lofty brow, the majestic presence, the fea- 
tures, so unutterably calm, of Eugene 
Aram. 


‘“ «What want you, sirs?’ said he, un- 


moved, and unfaltering, though in the | 
officers of justice he recognised faces he | 


had known before, and in that distant 
town in which all that he dreaded in the 
past lay treasured up. 
his voice the spell that for an instant had 
arrested the step of the avenging son 
melted away. 

‘‘ «Seize him!’ he cried to the officers; 
‘you see your prisoner.’ 

“<«Hold!’ cried Aram, drawing back ; 
‘by what authority is this outrage /—for 
what am I arrested?’ 

“<* Behold!’ said Walter, speaking 
through his teeth—‘ behold our warrant! 
You are accused of murder! Know you 
the name of Richard Houseman? Pause 
—consider—or that of Daniel Clarke ?’ 

“Slowly Aram lifted his eyes from the 
warrant, and it might be seen that his face 
was a shade more pale, though his look 
did not quail, nor his nerves tremble. 
Slowly he turned his gaze upon Walter, 
and then, after one moment's survey, 
dropped it once more upon the paper. 

“<The name of Houseman is not unfa- 
miliar to me,’ said he, calmly, but with 
effort. 

“* And knew you Daniel Clarke?’ 

“¢ What mean these questions?’ said 
Aram, losing temper, and stamping vio- 


lently on the ground; ‘is it thus that a | 


At the sound of 








| 


| 
| 





at the behest, or rather outrage, of every 
lawless boy? Lead me to some authority 
meet for me to answer—for you, boy, my 
answer is contempt.’ 

‘** Big words shall not save thee, mur- 
derer,’ cried Walter, breaking from his 
uncle, who in vain endeavoured to hold 
him; and laying his powerful grasp upon 
Aram’s shoulder. Livid was the pm 
that shot from the student's eye upon his 
assailer; and so fearfully did his features 
work and change with the passions within 
him, that even Walter felt a strange shud- 
der thrill through his frame. 

‘““* Gentlemen,’ said Aram, at last, mas- 
tering his emotions, and resuming some 
portion of the remarkable dignity that 
characterised his usual bearing; as he 
turned towards the officers of justice—‘ I 
call upon you to discharge your duty; if 
this be a rightful warrant, I am your pri- 
soner, but I am not ¢Ais man’s. I com- 
mand your protection from him!’ 

‘* Walter had already released his gripe, 
and said, in a muttered voice: 

““« My passion misled me, violence is 
unworthy my solemn cause. God and 
justice—not these hands, are my aveng- 
ers. 

“* Your avengers!’ said Aram, ‘ what 
dark words are these? This warrant ac- 
cuses me of the murder of one Daniel 
Clarke; what is he to thee?’ 

“* Mark me, man!’ said Walter, fix- 
ing his eyes on Aram’s countenance. 
‘The name of Daniel Clarke was a feigned 
name; the real name was Geoffrey Les- 
ter; that murdered Lester was my father, 
and the brother of him whose daughter, 
had I not come to day, you would have 
called your wife!’ 

* Aram felt, while these words were 
uttered, that the eyes of all in the room 
were on him, and perhaps that knowledge 
enabled him not to ein by outward sign, 
what must have passed within during the 
awtul trial of that moment.” 

Again, further on :— 

‘* Lester was about to answer, when at 
a turn in the road, which brought the 
carriage within view, they perceived two 
figures in white hastening towards them ; 
and ere Aram was prepared for the sur- 
prise, Madeline had sunk, pale, trembling, 
and all breathless on his breast. 

“*T could not keep her back,’ said 
Ellinor, apologetically, to her father. 

“* Back! and why?) Am I not in my 
proper place?’ cried Madeline, lifting her 
face from Aram’s breast, and then, as her 
eve circled the group, and rested on 
Aram’s countenance now no longer calm, 
but full of wo—of passion—of disappoint- 
ed love—of anticipated despair—she rose, 
and gradually recoiling with a fear which 
struck dumb her voice, thrice attempted 
to speak, and thrice failed. 

“* But what—what is this — what 
means this?’ exclaimed Ellinor. ‘ Why 
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Why does Eugene 
You answer not. 


uo you Weep, father? 
turn away his face? 
om ak, for God's sake! These ass rs, 
whnt are they? And you, Walt » you— 
why are you so pale?) Why : you thus 
knit your brows and fold your arms? Y ou, 
vou Will tell me the meaning of this dre: ad- 
ful silence this scene! Speak, cousin ; 
dear cousin, speak! ’ 

*¢ Speak !’ cried Madeline, finding voice 
at lengt th, but in the sharp and straining 
tone of wild terror, in which they recog- 
nized no note of the natural music. That 
single word sounded rather as a shrick 
than an adjuration; and so piercingly it 
ran through the hearts of all present, that 
the very officers, hardened as their trade 
hi ad made them, felt as if they would 

rather have faced death than answered 
that command. 

“A dead, long, dreary pause; and 
Arai broke it. ‘Madeline Lester, said 
he, ‘prove yourself worthy of the hone of 
tr ial, Exert yourself; arouse your heart; 
be prepared! You are the betrothed of 
one whose soul never quailed before man's 





angry word: remember that, and fear 
not!’ 
“¢T will not—I will not, Eugene ! 


Speak, only speak!’ 
“¢ You have loved me in good report ; 
trust me now in ill. They accuse me of 
crime, a heinous crime; at first, I would 
not have told youthe real charge; pardon 
me, I wronged you: now, know 
They accuse me, T say, of crime. Of what 
crime? you ack. Ay, I scarce know, so 
vague is the charge—so fierce the ac- 
cuser; but, prepare, Madcline, it is of— 

murder!’ 

“ Raised as her spirits had been by the 
haughty and earnest tone of Aram’s ex- 
hortation, Madeline now, though she 
turned deadly pale—though the earth 
swam round and round—-yet repressed the 
shriek upon her lips, as those horrid words 
shot into her soul. 

 ¢ You!—murder ! 
dares accuse you?’ 

“ ¢ Behold him—your cousin!’ 

Ellinor heard, turned, fixed her eyes 
on Walter's sullen brow and motionless 
attitude, and fell senseless to the earth. 
Not thus Madeline. As there is an ex- 
haustion that forbid GS, not invites repose, 
so when the mind is thoroughly on the 
rack, the common relief to anguish is not 
é Nowed’ the senses are too hay ply strung 
thus h: ppily to coll: apse into forgetfuln: $83 
the dreadful inspiration that agony kin- 
dles, supports nature while it consumes it. 
Madeline passed, without a downward 
lance, by the lifeless bedy of her sister; 
and valk ing with a ste: ady fy » to Walter, 
she laid her hand upon his arm, end fixing 
on his countenance that soft clear eye, 
which was now lit with a searching and 
preternatural glare, and seemed to picrce 
into his soul, she said — 

“6 Walter! do I hear 


—you! And who 


’ 


Amn I 


aright? 
w 





all ! | 





awake —is it you who accuse Eugene 
Aram? your Madeline's betrothed hus- 
band,— Madeline whom you once loved ! 
Of what ?—of crimes which death alone 
can punish. Away !—it is not you—] 
know it is not. Say that I am misteken; 
that I am mad, if you will. Come, Walter, 
relieve me: let me not abhor the very air 
you breathe! ; 

ee Will no one have mercy on me?’ 
erie d Waiter, rent to the heart, and cover- 
ing his face with his hands. In the fire 
and heat of vengeance, he had not recked 
of this; he had only thought of justice 
to a father—punishment to a villai 
rescue for a credulous girl. The wo—the 
horror he was about to inflict on all he 
most loved,—éhis had not struck upon 
him with a due force till now! 

“6 Mercy—you talk of merey! I knew 
it could not be true! said Madeline, t: "v- 
ing to pluck her cousin's hand from his 
face: ‘you ec ould not have dreamt ef wrong 
to Kugene—and—and upon this day. a, 
we have err ‘d, or that you have erred, : 
ve will forgive and bless you even now!’ 

‘Aram bad not interfered in this scene. 

te kept his eves fixed on the cousins— 
not uninterested to see what effeet Max 
line's touching words might produce on 
his accuser; meanwhile she continned— 
‘Speak to me, Walter—dear Walter, speak 
io me! Are you my cousin, my play- 
fellow—are you the one to blight our 
hopes—to dash our joys, to bring dread 
and terror into a home so |: ately all peace 
and sunshine ; your own home your 
childhood’s home?) What have you done, 
what have you dared to do?—accuse him 
—of what? Murder! speak, speak. 


un— 


nd 


le- 





Murder, ha! ha!—murder! nay, net so! 
you would net venture to come here—you 


would not Iet me take your hand—you 
would not lock us, your uncle, your more 
than sisters, in the face, if you could nurse 
in your heart this lie—this black, horvid 
lie!’ 

‘“ Walter withdrew his hands, 
he turned his face, said— 

« ¢ Let him preve his innocence, pray 
God he de! I am not his accuser, Made- 
line. Tlis accusers are the hones of my 
dead father! Save these, Heaven alone, 
and the revealing earth, are the witness 
against him! 

“ ¢ Your father,’ said Madeline, stag- 
rcering back, ‘my lost uncle! May, now 
I know, } what a y has ap- 

you know my unele, 


and, 


indeed, shadoy 
walled us all! Did 
rotate Did vou ever even sce Geofirey 


Lest ody ? ; 


os 6 pevet, as I believe, so help me 
God!’ said Aram, leaving his hand en his 
heart. ‘But this is idle new,’ as, recollect- 


ing himself, he felt that the case had gone 
forth from Walter's hands, and that appeal 
to him had become vain. 

‘“ * Leave us now, dearest Madeline; 
my beloved wife that shall be, that is! I 
go to disprove these charges ; perhaps I 





shall return to-night. Delay not Iny ac- 
quittal eve 1 from doubt—a boy's doubt. 
Come, sirs. 

“<Q Eugene! mugene ! 
line, throwing ‘herself on her knees before 
him. ‘Do not order me to leave you 
now—now, in the hour of dread—tI wi! 


cried Made- 


not. Nay, look not so! I swear I will 
not! Father, ) dear father, come and plead 
for me; say I shall go with you. Tack 
nothing more, Do not fear for my nerves 

—cowardice is gone. I will not shame 
you—I will not play the woman. J know 


what is due to on? who loves him—try me, 


only try me Y ” weep, father, vou 
shake your head; but ye, : Eng iii you 
have ot the Arve rt ri deny 3 10? ~Thint: , 


think if I stayed here to comt the mo- 
aise in pd my very sense would 
leave me. What do L ask? but to go wan 
you, to be the first to hail your triumph! 

Tad this h: ippened two hours henee, you 
could not eh e said me nay; I shonld 
have claimed the right to be with you, I 
now but implore the blessing. You re- 
lent—you relent, I see it!’ 

“¢ Oh God!’ exclaimed Aram, rising, 
and clasping her to his breast, and wildly 
kissing her face, but with cold and trem- 
bling lijys,—-* This i is, indeed, a bit i hour, 
let me not sink beneathit. Yes eline, 
ask your father if he consents ; 1 he vil your 
strengthening presence as that of an angel. 
I will mot be the one to sever you from 
iny 

“¢You are right, Exzene,’said Lester, 
who was supporting ilinor, not yet re- 
covered —‘ Let her go with us; it is but 
common kindness, and common merey.’ 

“ Madeline uttered a ery of Joy, (joy 
even at such a moment!) and ching fast 
to Hugene’s arm, as if for assurance that 
they were not indeed to be separat: ed.” 

Ww e had yet one or two little points on 
which to remark, but can aflord to walt 
anoiher o} pportunity ; 


. . 
side. 


NEW POEM. 
wilh Songs, 
ower. 


MOORE'S 

The Summer cle, a Poem, 
By Thomas Moore, sq. J. 
fr. Moore has too long been a deserter 
from the regions of faney, and, losing 
himself in the mazes of historic lore and 
political controversy, had well nigh stifled 


the still small voice a his eracef| iliMse 
emnid tha inbarmonions bicker ings of 
= party. At le ne crf th, how: Vor, ‘6 Merry 
—— tmas’ ’ brings The Sunmer Feéte, aad 


vith it comes the truant son of tre pes and 
i mures,—h: armony an d joy ousness relen 
once more aromnd him, and saresiclen¢ is her 
cheerful aid to rive eclat to his return. 

iWe have ted anh ereeable and sprightly 
production, interspersed, as the title im- 
plies, with songs, duets, ‘lees, &e. &e. of 
every denomin ation and character; form- 
ing altogethes a melange which cannot 
fail of amusing a family circle with any 

capabilities for intellectual recreation. 
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For the groundwork of his poem, Mr. 
Moore is indebted to the memorable 
fete given some years since at Boyle IF arm, 
the seat of the late Lord Henry Yitz- 
gerald. ‘I was induced,” the 
author, ‘at the time tow rite some verses 
which were afterwards, however, throw " 
aside unfinished, on my discovering that 
the same task had been undertaken by : 
noble poet, whose playful jeu- d'esprit on 
the subject has since been publi: shed. It 
was but lately, that, on finding the frag- 
ments of m y own sketch a unong ny papers, 
I thought of founding on them such a 
descrip tion of an imaginary fete as might 
furnish me with situations for the intro- 
duction of music.’ 

After a short invocation to the * sum- 
mer days that once inspired a poet's lays, 
&e. Mr. Moore proceeds to turn his lie 
roine out of bed, in the following playful 
strain :— 


Says 


“Thus spoke a young Patrician maid, 

As, on the morning of that féte 
Which bards unborn shall celebrate, 
She backward drew her curtain’s shade, 

Aud, closing one half dazzled eye, 
Peeped with ihe other at the sky— 
Th’ important sky, whose hghi or gloom 
Was to decide, this day, the doom 
Of some few hundred beauties, wits, 
Blues, dandies, swains, and exquisites. 
Faint were her hopes ; for June had now 
Set in with all his usual vigour ; 
Young Zephyr yet scarce knowing how 
To nurse a bud, or fan a bough, 
But Euras in perpetual vigour ; 
And, such the biting summer air, 
That she, the nymph, now nestling there, 
Snug as her own bright jems recline, 
At night, within their cotton shrines— 
Had, more than once, been caught of late 
Kueeling before her blazing grate, 
Like a young worshipper of fire, 
With bands uplifted to the flame, 
Whose glow, as if to woo them nigher, 
‘Through the white fingers flushing came.” 


The light at length appears, and the 
sun gives promise of fine weather. There 
is a highe: yr merit than inere sprightimess 
in the following lines :— 

* What must it be—if thus so fair 

Mid the sinok’d groves of Grosvenor Square— 
Wiiat must it be where Thames is seen 
Gliding between his banks of green, 

While rival villas, on each side, 

Peep fiom their bowers to woo his tide, 
And, like a Turk between two rows 

Cf Harem beauties, on he goes, 

A lover, lov’d for ev'n the wrace 

With which he slides from their embrace.” 


The drawing on of evening, and the 


hour of toilette are thus deseribed -— 


** Soon as through Grosvenou’s lordly square, 
That last impregnable redoubt; 
Where, guarded with Patrician care, 
Good, ancient error still holds out,— 
Where never uleam of gas must dare 
Against Old Darkness to revolt, 
Norsmooth Macadam hope to spare 
The dowagers one single Jolt; 





Where, far too stately and sublime 


To prolit by the lights of time, 


Let intellect march how it will, 


They stick to oil and watchmen still: * 


Soon as through that illustrious square 
The tirst epistolury bell, 

Sounding by fits upon the air, 
Of parting pennies rung the knell; 

Warned by ‘that tell-tule of the boas, 
Aud by the day-light’s westering beam, 

Tie young lanthe, who, with flowers 
Half crown’d, had sat in idle dream 

Before her glass, scarce knowing where 

Her fingers rov’d through that bright hair, 
Wisile, all capriciousty, she now 
Dislodged some curl from her white brow, 

And now again replac’d it there ;— 

As though her task was meant to be 

One endiess change of ministryy— 

A routing-up of love's and graces, 

But to plant otbeis in their places.” 


We will not follow Mr. Moore’s festive 
muse through all its airy wanderings, nor 
tell how e legantly cach of the eleven songs 
and giees are introduced to diversify the 
We cannot, however, resist tran- 
seribing the admirable fale to the even- 
ing’s entertainments :— 


scene. 


“ But see, tis morn in heaven; the sun 
Up the bright orient hath begun 
To cauter his immortal teain 5 
And, though not yet arrived in sight, 
His leader's nostiils send a steam 
Oj radiance forth, so rosy bright 
As mh tikes their onward path all light. 
Whiat’s to be done? if Sol will be 
So deuced early, so must we; 
And when the day thus shines outright, 
Lv’n dearest fricuds must bid good night, 
So, farewell, scene of mirth and masking, 
Now almost a by-gone tale ; 
Beauties, late in laip-lhgat basking, 
Now, by day-light, dim and pale; 
Harpers, yawning o’er your harps, 
Scarcely knowing flats from sharps 3 
Mothers who, wi nile bor’d you keep 
Time by nodding, nod to sc CP 3 
tleads of hair that stood last might 
Crepe, cripsy, and upright, 
Dut have now, alas, one sees, a 
Leaning like the tower of Pisa; 
Fare ye well—thus sinks away 
All tiat’s mighty, all that’s bright, 
Tyie and Sidon had their day, 
Audeven a Ball—has but ils night!” 


We have left ourselves but small space 
to talk about the the selection and 
composition of Ww hich by Mr. Bishop, and 
the p ret himsel? is gens ally in good keep- 
1} yer with the character of the words. 


iMusic, 


* JT am notcertain whether the inhabitants 


of this square have yet yielded to the inno- 
vations of gas and police, but at the time 

when the above lines were written they still 

obstinately persevered in their old régime.” 





AN INGENIOUS 
Newton Forster. 
King’s Own. 

Co. 

[x our former notice of this work, we 
confined ourselves almost exclusively to 
the descripti on of the Forster family, “and 
we think it but fair to select from the 
almost Innumerable adventures in which 
it abounds, the following truly original 
sketch. Newton Forster and his little 
crew have been captured by the French, 
—hear how they effect their escape :— 

“ As soon as Newton and the other 
Englishmen were up the side they were 
pushed aft; their persons were then 
searched, and every part of their appa 
rel, which appeared to be of good mate- 
rials or little worn, was taken hom them. 
Collins the convict was a good prize; he 
had put on shirt over shirt, edie over 
stocking, and trousers over trousers, that 
the Freachmen began to wonder if they 
rae shor ld arrive at the “ inner man.” 

he was uncased, an old pair of 
trousers thrown to him, and he was left 
without any other garment, shivering in 
the cold. Newton, who still retained his 
waistcoat and shirt, took ofl the former 
and gave it to the convict, who whispered 
as he thanked hiin, ‘I don't care a fig, 
they have left Me my old hat.’ As soon 
as the recapture was mamied, the priva- 
teer bore up for the French coast, and 
before morning anchored in’ the rocky 
harbour of Morlaix. At daylight the pri- 
SOnePS, who had received ho refreshment, 
were handed into a boat, and on their 
landing, conducted by a 5 of gens 
Carmes to the prison. During their pro- 
#ress to their place of confinement Collins 
excited the amusement of the bystanders, 
aud the surprise of his feillow-prisoners, 
by walking with his hands and arms raised 
in a certain position. After they had been 
locked up, he went to the barred window, 
and conthiued the same gestures to the 
people who were crowded about the pri- 
son, most of who continued their mock- 
ery. Newton, who came forward to the 
window to request a little water for Roberts 
and Williams, who wished to quench their 
thirst and wash their wounds, which had 
not been dressed, aquired of Collins his 
reasons for so doing. It is for vour be- 
nefit as well as mine,’ replied Collins ; 
‘at least I hope so. There are freema- 
sons In all countries.’ 

‘ A few minutes afterwards, one of the 
people outside come forward, and pointed 
out to the sentry that the prisoncrs were 
making signs for water. The gendarme, 
who had paid no attention to Newton, 
listened to the appeal of his countryman, 
who, upon the crounds of common huina 
nity, persuaded him to allow them such a 
necessary boon. The water was brought, 
and as the man walked away a sign une 
perceived by all but Collins, gave him to 
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understand that his appeal had been un- 
derstood. 

*« ¢ All’s right,’ said Collins to Newton, 
as he quitted the grating. ‘We have 
friends without, and we have friends with- 
in.’ In about an hour some bread was 
brought in, and among those who brought 
it Collins perceived the person who had 
answered his signal; but no farther recog- 
nition took place. 
the prison was again unbarred, and a sur- 

eon came to dress the wounded men. 
ie was accompanied by two or three 
others, deputed by the governor of the 
town to obtain intelligence, and the new 
acquaintance of Collins appeared as inter- 
preter. While the surgeon dressed the 
wounds of Roberts and Williams, which, 
although numerous, were none of any 
importance, many questions were asked, 
and taken down when interpreted. Each 

wrisoner was separately interrogated ; Col- 

Lins was one of the first examined. The 
questions put and answers given were 
carefully intermixed with more important 
matter. ‘The person who acted as inter- 
preter spoke English too well for a French- 
man; apparently he was a Dane or Rus- 
sian, who was domiciliated there. He 
commenced with— 

**No one understands English but 
me—but they are suspicious; be careful. 
—What is your name?’ 

* ¢ John Collins.’ 

*** Comment?’ said the French ama- 
nuensis, ‘John Co—lin. C'est bien; con- 
dinuez.’ 

“<¢ What is your rank?—and in your 
Lodge? 

** ¢ Common seaman—vaster,’ answered 
Collins adroitly. 

“¢ Comment?’ said the party with his 
pen. 

** ¢ Matelot,’ replied the interpreter. 

*¢ Demandez-lui le nom du bitiment.’ 

“ «What is the name of your ship?— 
how can we assist you?’ 

“ ¢Terpsichore—a boat with provisions.’ 

*« Comment ?’ 

“*¢ Frégate croiseur Terpsichore.’ 

* ¢ Toes she sail well ?—at what time?’ 

*¢ To-night, with a guide.’ 

* ¢ Que dit-il?’ 

«Vile marche bien avec le vent large.’ 

* * Demandez-lui la force.’ 

“What number of guns ?— 
you get out? 

“* Thirty-six guns—TJ have the means.’ 

“ ¢'Tyente-six canons.’ 

“<¢ T'rente-six canons,’ repeated the 
Frenchman, writing, ‘c'est bien—alors, 
l’équipage ? 

“ « How many men?—TI will be here at 
dark.’ 

«Two hundred and seventy men; but 
many away in prizes.’ 

“ * Deux cents soixante-dix hommes 
d’équipage ; mais il y a beaucoup dans les 
batimens pris.’ 

* Newton and the others were also inter- 


—how can 


At noon the door of 





rogated, the names taken down, and tlie 
parties then quitted the prison. 

“ ¢Now, if we make a push for it, I 
think we may get off,’ said Collins to New- 
ton and the rest, after the door had closed. 
‘ I never saw the prison in England which 
could hold me when I felt inclined to walk 
out of it; and as for their bars, I reckon 
them at about an hour’s work. I never 
travel without my little friends ;-—and 
Collins, taking off his old hat, removed 


the lining, and produced a varicty of 


small saws made from watch-springs, tiles, 
and other instruments. 
he, ‘with these and this piece of tallow 
stuck outside my hat, I will be through 
those barsin notime. French iron arnt 
worth a d—n, and the sentry shan’t hear 
me if he lolls against them: although it 
may be just as well if oe tips us a 
stave, as then we may work the faster.’ 

“ ¢ T say, Bill,’ obs served Hillson, ‘who 
is your friend ?’ 

“¢*Y don't know—he may be the go- 
vernor; but this I do know, for the honour 
of freemasonry, we may trust him and all 
like him; so just mind your own business, 
Tom.’ ‘He said he would be here at 
dark,’ observed Newton. ‘ Yes—I must 
prepare—go to the grating, some of you, 
that they may not look in upon me, 

‘“ This une xpected prospect of deliver- 
ance created an anxious joy in the breasts 
of the prisoners; the day appeared inter- 
minable. At last, the s shades of night set 
in, and a clouded sky with mizzling rain 
raised their hopes. ‘The square in front 
of the prison was de aaah and the senti- 
nel crouched close against the door, which 
partially protected him from the weather. 
In afew minutes a person was heard in 
conversation wit! i the sentinel. ‘He must 
be coming now,’ observed Collins in a low 
tone; ‘that must be one of his assistants 
who is taking off the attention of the vens 
d’arine.’ . 

‘““¢ Make no noise,’ said a voice ina 
whisper, at the outside of the bars. 

“¢T am here,’ replied Collins, softly. 

“ ¢ How can you get out of the prison ?’ 

‘“¢ Get the sentry out of the wav when 
we leave off singing; the bars will then 
be removed.’ 

“<«Every thing is prepared outside. 
When you get out, keep close under the 
wall to the right. I shall be at the corner, 
if | am not here.’ 

The freemason then retired from the 
grating. 

“¢Now, Thompson, not too loud, 
there’s no occasion for it; two of us can 
work.’ 

Thompson commenced his song; New- 
ton took a small saw from Collins, who 
directed him how to use it. ‘The iren bars 
of the prison yielded like wood to the fine- 
tempered instruments which Collins em- 
ployed. In an hour and a half three of 


the bars were removed without noise, and 
the aperture was wide enough for their es- 





‘Then,’ continued | 
under the aperture. 





cape. ‘The singing of Thompson, whose 
voice was tolerably good and ear very 
correct, had not only the effect of pre- 
venting their working being heard, but 
amused the sentinel, who remained with 
his back to the wall, listening to the me- 
lody. 

“ Their work was so far accomplished. 
Thompson ceased, and all was silence and 
anxiety: in a few minutes the sentinel 
was again heard in conversation, and the 
voices receded, as if he had removed toa 
greater distance. 

6 6 are, brother,’ said the low voice 


In a minute the whole of the prisoners 
were clear of the walls, and followed their 
enuide in silence, until they reached the 
landing-place. 

‘66 There is the boat, and provisions 
nanny ent, said the freemason in a low 
tone; ‘you will have to pass the sentries 
on the rocks; but we can dono more for 
you. Farewell, brother; and may you 
and your companions be fortunate !’ So 
saying, their friendly assistant disap- 
peared. 

“The night was so dark, that although 
close to the boat, it was with igecd 
that its outlines could be discerned. New- 
ton recommending the strictest silence 
and eare in entering, stepped into it, and 
was followed by the rest. Roberts, whose 

eyesight was a little affected from the 
wounds in his he: id, stumbled over one of 
the oars. 

“© ¢ Qui vive ?’ cried out one of the sen- 
tries on the rock. 

“No answer was made; _ they all re- 
mained motionless in their seats. The 
sentry walked to the edge of the rock and 
looked down; but not distinguishing any 
thing, and hearing no farther noise, re- 
turned to his post. 

lor some little while Newton would not 
allow them to move; the oars were then 
carefully lifted over the gunnel, and their 
clothes laid in the rollocks, to mufile the 
sound: the boat was pushed from the 
landing-place into the middle of the nar- 
row inlet. ‘The tide was ebbing, and 
with their oars raised out of the water, 
ready to give way if perceived, they Mi 
lowed the hee at to drift out of one of the 
narrow channels which formed the en- 
tranee of the harbour. 

“The rain now beat down fast, and 
anxious to be well clear of the coast before 
daylight, Newton thought they might 
venture to pull. ‘The oars were t taken by 
him and Collins; but before they had laid 
them three nen | in the water one of the 
sentries, hearing the noise, discharged 
his musket in the direction. 

«Give way, now, as hard as we can,’ 
cried Newton; ‘it’s our only chance.’ 

‘Another and another musket was 
fired. They heard the gua urd turned out; 
lights passing on the b: itteries close to 
them, and row-boats manning. They 
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double-banked their oars, and with the 
assistance of the ebb tide and obscurity 
they were soon out of gun-shot. They 
then laid in their oars, shipped their mast, 
and sailed away from the coast. . 

“It was nine o'clock in the evening 
when they started, and at daylight the 
French coast was not to be seen.”’ 





JUNIUS REDIVIVUS. 


The Rights of Morality ; an Essay on the 
prese nl State of Society, Moral, Politic al, 
and Physical, in I neland, &c. By Ju- 
nius Redivivus. Effingham Wilson. 


Tus little book professes to be a com- 
plete code of social and political economy, 
of public and private rights, national li- 
berties, national morals, and national 
abuses; and is thus addresseed—~ 


“To the Reader.” 

“Truth is my motto; and I have con- 
scientiously pursued it to the full extent 
of my reasoning powers. They may, per- 
chance, not be of a very high class; and 
if, in consequence, I have laid cin any 
proposition not deducible from the laws 
of reason, let the blame rest with those 
who may criticise my work, and have 
been the means of its appearing, by their 








own neglect in failing to fill the gap of 


ignorance among the poorer classes, so 
loudly calling for a remedy.’ 

Frankly confessing our inability to ap- 
preciate the fairness of this method of 


apportioning out an author s sins, we turn 
to the ‘Introduction,’ hh thus 
begins :— 

‘“ After a long night of misery, the 


dawn of hope is at le1 eth brightening the 
political horizon of Gi ‘eat Britain. The 
mists of ignorance are partially dispersing, 
and the walkers of the dark behold with 
astonishment the real composition of the 
stocks and stones which held them in fear 
and trembling. Like the frogs in the 
fable, who jumped upon their King Log, 
the people have made the discovery, that 
it was their own fear, and not the power 
of their bad rulers, which kept them in 
abeyance under a system of oppression, 
of which it is hard to s say whether it was 
more stupid or wicked. The people at 


large were brutalized almost to a state of 


non-production by their tyrannical task- 
masters, from a fear that they might dis- 
cover an opening for escape; and that 


very brutality has produced an opposite | 


effect. It is no cause of gratulation to 
reflect, that it was not manly remon- 


strance and the i imposing display of power 
which operated upon the fears of the i er 
lent oligarchy, but the stealthy work « 

the cowardly incendiary, who, in ir 
rative safety, was nightly destroying their 
agricultural wealth. The fears ‘that their 
dwellings might follow their cornstacks 
begat a nervous imbecility, which caused 
a premature delivery of the Reform Bill.” 





Junius Redivivus sets out upon his mo- 
ralizing tour, with the following remark :— 

66 There is a principle existing in na- 
ture, ‘that the whole raw material ¢ of the 
whole globe is the property of the wi hole hu 
man race, as tenantsin common; and of this 
RIGHT no individual can be divested, not- 
withstanding the actual possession may be 
taken from him or her either by force or 
chicanery. And he then pr oceeds to 
show, that in every case where one man 
has more than another, it has so been 
gotten by “force or chicanery;”’ the whole 
principle of commerce being involved in 
the latter 

From the various matters discussed in 
this tiny code of legis lature, we can only 
extract our writer's opinion of the Na- 
tional Debt:— 

“The National Debt, as it is called, 
a great bugbear in the estimation of many 
persons, Who are accustomed to view it in 
the same light as if it were the debt of an 
individual, Even Mr. Cobbeit talks 
gravely of paying it off, as if it were re pid 
a matter of importance: .» Who is the an- 
nual interest of the debt paid hy? The 
nation! Who is the annual interest paid 
to? <A part of the nation! What is the 
interest paid in? Certain pieces of paper 
representing a certain > antity of ‘gold or 
silver, which gold or silver represents a 
covtale quantity of provisions and neces- 
saries! The pieces of paper, then, are in 
reality tickets, by which food and neces- 
saries may be claimed ; 
as an overseer’s order on a parish work- 
house, for the adniission of a pauper. 
The receivers of the pieces of paper are 
thereby entitled to live without labour, 
and whether they be known under the 
names of stockholder, fundholder, or pub- 
lic creditor, they are in reality, just as 
much as paupers, as the unproductive in- 
dividuals known under that name — in 
parish registers. The only difference in 
the practice is, that the ects his 
ration from the general governinent or 
nation, and the other gets it from the lo- 
eal government or parish. If the first 
alleges that some one has originally given 


Just as much so, 


One 


waline to the nation for the amount of 
stock, so also the latter may allege that 


he, or his ancestors, have contributed to 
the building of the parish workhouse and 
the parish church. The original lenders 
of money to the government only lent 
what surplus they had collected from the 
joint labours of the cor nimunity; because, 
it is clear that their individual hands were 


not the fabricators of the rations, and 
materials, and munitions of war, which 
their money represented. So, also, the 


wealthy tradesmen and 
parishes have accumulated their wealth 
by means of the labour of the productive 
classes.”’ 

It will be seen, that this hook contains 
some shrewd and pertinent observations, 
mixed up with a vast quantity of false 


rate-payers of 





statements and false reasoning, whose 
publication, at the present moment, is 
eminently calculated to do mischief. 


—_— 


The W or hs of Lord Byron, w ith his Letters 
and Journals, and his Life, by Thomas 
Moore, Esq. 14 Vols. Voll. Murr ay. 


BooksELLERS are beginning to learn the 
seeming paradox that small profits are 
most profitable, in as much that the sale 
of 10,000 five shilling volumes may be 
made to yield more than 500 books at a 
guinea. ‘Lhe reading public at large 

must assuredly benefit by the discovery, 

and the author instead of bei ing obscurely 
popular amongst a select coterie of literati, 
enjoys a reputation extensive as it is 
glorious. Mr. Murray has paid a just 
tribute to.the memory of the greatest 
cenius of modern times, by the publica- 
tion of this cheap and elegant edition of 
all his works, and every thing of interest 
connected with them ; thus disseminating 
upon thousands and tens of thousands 
what hundreds only had formerly been 
enabled to procure. 

‘This little book, which contains the 
first portion of the noble bard’s letters, 
from the quarto edition, is got up in a 
tasteful) green binding, and creditably 
embellished by two of Finden’s well 
finished engravings, forming decidedly one 
of the handsomest and most acceptable 
pre senti ition volumes of the season, 

The lreneh Pesticol Gift. Edited by 
Monsieur Fenwick de Porquet. 

Tats is another useful elementary work 
by M. de Porquet, whose French Let- 
ter-W riter, and French Reading Lesson 

Sook, we have already taken occasion to 
recommend. The present little volume 
consists of well-selected extracts from all 
the principal French poets, care being 
taken (we think successfully) to exclude 
all expressions that might admit of impro- 
per or dubious import. Each series of ex- 
tracts is prefaced by a brief but well- 
written memoir of the author to whom 
they belong, and the e xplanatory English 
notes are sulliciently comprehensive. ‘The 
chief fault we have to find with Mons. de 
Porguet’s books is in the composition of 
his title-pages,—-such strange jumbles of 
English-French, or French-English, we 
never beheld! For instance, the one now 
under consideration runs thus: — “ The 
French Poetical Gift, or, Cours élémentaire 
de Liltérature, from Malherbe to Voltaire, 
intended,’ &c. &e. 











SUSIE. 


KING’ S THEATRE. 


Tur box oflice is at length opened, the 
Programme is printed, and the first per- 
formance fixed for the 24th er 28th in- 
stant. This ‘looks like business,” and 
we hope success may be in the event. We 
have been favoured, late in the week, with 
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a copy of the manager's proposed | “ar- 
rangements for the season of 1832,”’ and 
with pleasure devote a limited portion of 
our columns to some of its principal fea- 
tures. In the first place, the list of 
Operatic artistes looks well, and contains 
all the names we some three weeks ago 
mentioned, with several additions; the 
Ballet is, if any thing, yet more e splendid, 
ancl, notwithstanding the friendly insi- 
nuations of The Athenaum, does contain 
the name of Taglioni as large as life; 
furthermore be it known, contrary to the 
apprehensions of the said learned critic, 
we are also promised an Orchestra, and 
the names, which are already supplied us 
to the number of fifty-six, comprise all 
the talent of the former band, together 
with very many whose abilities we have 
admired at various other performances. 

Now to let our impresario “speak for 
hiinself,”’ (in The Gazette fashion,) and 
then heartily to wish him all the profit 
and glory he merits. 

“The following are some among the 
musical works which are proposed to be 
represented :—The ‘ Esule di Roma,’ and 
‘Olivo e Pasquale’ of Donizetti—‘ La 
Straniera’ of Bellini— I] Demetrio e 
Polibio’ of Rossini, being the first pro- 
duction of his pen; with, perhaps, the 
‘Armida’ or ‘ Frmione’ of the same 
author— L’ Alfredo’ of Mayr— I] San- 
sone’ of the celebrated Professor Basily, 
now the President of the Imperial Con- 
servatory of Music at Milan—‘ La Ves- 
tale’ of Spontini-—‘ lL’ Annibale in Bettinia’ 
of Niccolini—‘ La Sylvana’ of Weber— 
‘Tl Matrimonio per raggiro’ of Cimarosa 
—the ‘ Maometto ’ of Winter—and ‘ 1,’I- 
domeneo, Re di Creta’ of Mozart, being 
his first, and by himself esteemed his best, 
dramatic production, and never before 
represented in this kingdom. In addition 
to the above, the celebrated Opera of 
‘Robert le Diable’ has been purchased, 
and, with the original Performers from 
the Academie Royale at Paris, will be 
produced under the immediate direction 
of its great author, Meyerbeer. On this 
occasion, an Overture, which has hitherto 
been wanting, will he composed by him, 
and no exertion or expense avoided to 
render the whole the most perfect enter- 
tainment possible. ‘The ‘ Esule di Gra- 
nata’ of the same author, will at the 
same time be brought out, under his 
direction, the entire of the second act 
being re-written for the occasion: ‘ La 
Dame Blanche,’ translated into Italian, 
will likewise be represented by the per- 
formers of the Auslbiale Royale, and Mr. 
Boildieu, the author, it is expected, will 
add to its interest, and ensure its success, 
by his presence. 

" « Offers have been likewise held out to 
the celebrated Maestro Pacr, to attend 
at the representation of his most favoured | 


work, ‘ Sargino,’ which the Director has | thing,” 
| already crowded sheet to tell our readers 


reason to believe will not be refused. 








‘A company of German performers, 
of & highest talents their country could 
afford, have been engaged to represent 
the che fs-d’ceuvres of their national com- 
posers, in their native language, during 
the months of May and June. These 
performances, with the grand Ballet, will 
be produced alternately with the Italian 
Operas, and subscriptions will be opened 
for the same, either separately or in con- 
junction with the ordinary entertainments 


of the establishment. The company, 


which has been selected from the elite of 
all Germany, will be complete both in 
numbers and ability.’ 

(We are sorry we have not room for 
the list, which is nuinerous and well 
selected.) 

“ The Choruses, brought expressly 
from the neighbouring parts of the Con- 
tinent, will be put under the direction of 
Mr. Roeckel, of Aix-la-Chapelle, who has 
been engaged from Paris for that pur- 
pose; and the Music will consist of all 
the principal modern compositions of the 
German school. ‘The ‘ Fidelio’ of Beet- 
hoven—‘ Eurianthe’ and ‘ Freischutz’ of 
Weber—the ‘ Jessonda’ of Spohr—the 
‘ Hochzeit des Figaro,’ * Be ‘Imonte e 
Constanze,’ and ‘ Don Juan’ of Mozart 
-——the ‘Macbeth’ of Chelard, who has 
been induced to come from Munich, to 
preside at the yepresentation-—the ‘Vam- 
pyr’ of Lyndpaintner, who likewise will 
honour the performance with his presence 
—the ‘Emmeline’ of Weigl—the ‘ Re- 
berbraut’ of Ries ;-—these, and whatever 
others s may be found in the repertoire of 
the existing company, shall be repre- 
sented in the ereat Theatre of the Italian 
Opera House.” 

We understand that L’ Fsule di Roma, 
and La Vestale will be the earliest pro- 
ductions, intreducing Signor Winter, 
Madame De Meric, &e. A new diver- 
tisement is being composed by Signor 
Costa. 
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DRURY LANE. 

Friday.—The Brigand; the Bride of Ludgate; 

Harlequin and Little Thumb. 
Saturday.—Guy Mannering; the Pantomime. 
Monday.—Macbeth; the Pantomime, 
Tuesday.— Rob Roy; the Pantomime. 
Wednesday.—My own Lover; the Pantomime. 
Thursday.—Love in a Village ; the Pantomime. 








COVENT GARDEN. 
Friday.—Biother and Sister : the Irish Ambassa. 
dor; Hop o’ my ‘Thumb. 
Suturday.—Fra Diavolo; the Pantomime. 
Monday.—Romeo and Juliet; the Pantomime, 


Tuesday.—Old and Young ; the Pantomime; the 
Miller and his Men. 


Wednesday.—Cinderella; the Pantomime. 

Thursday.—The School for Scandal; the Panto- 
mime. 

SnALeL we make “much ado about 7207 

and occupy three columns of our 








there is “ nothing new under the sun?” 
No! rather let us briefiy pass over that 
which, being nothing, calls but for naan 
mention; and record that Charles Kemble 

performed Mercutio, on Monday lat 
with all his own pecuilar taste and po- 
lished humour, and received a hearty wel- 
come, on his first appearance, since his 
late indisposition. This we consider to 
be one of his most agreeable and praise- 
worthy performances, and the play, in 
other respects, paying duc respect to 
Miss Kemble’s Juliet, is well cast at this 
theatre. 

My own Lover, the three-act drama, 
at Drury Lane, is a new turn out of as 
old a plot as ever blessed our grandfathers’ 
eyes and ears. A young lady, Donna 
Julia, with the amiable intention of trying 
the affections of her swain Don Vincent, 
assumes the male attire, and air; and 
after nearly torturing his susceptible jea- 
lousy into fatal consequences, removes 
her disguise and his fears, and—all ends 
happily. There are some amusing under- 
plots and scenes, which caused conside- 
rable laughter; and the éwo heroes being 
played with spirit by Wallack and Miss 
Phillips, the piece was given ont for 
repetition to the general satisfaction of 
the audience. 

Mr. C. Kemble appeared again on Thurs- 
day as Charles Surface ; and the new tra- 
gedy of Catharine of Cleves is at length 
promised for W ednesday next. 


SURREY. 
THE VESPER BELL, or the Birth of Liberty; Old 
King Cole; Mariette. 
Tuer new pieces here seem to have a very 
short run. Mr. Bernard brought out, the 
week aiter Christmas, a drama founded 
on the “German” (why not Greek?) 
superstition of “The oten npsychosis, ” 
which was stated to be “the first play 
produced in England on the subject.’ 
Why this unusual piece of intelligence 
Was given we cannot guess, especii ally in 
the face of the fact, that a piece w ith the 
same title, and founded onthe same story, 
(in Blackwood’s Magazine,) was produced 
about a twelvemonth ago at ‘Tottenham 
Street. It was more successful there than 
at the Surrey, albeit, at the latter, sup- 
ported hy those congenial souls, Elton 
and Cobham, in the two students. The 
Vesper Bell has been more fortunate: the 
plot is taken from the well-known histori- 
‘al incident of “ ‘The Sicilian Vespers,” a 
very good foundation, which is made the 
most of. Mrs. W. West made her first 
appearance in London since her dismissal 
from Drury Lane, in the heroine; of 
course she was received with thunders of 
applause ; but we are afraid she has hardly 
energy enough for a minor audience, who 
expect the ladies to have stentorian lungs, 
and to be able to fight a “ terrific broad- 
sword combat” or two in the course of 


each evening. 
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SADLER’S WELLS. 


Victorine, or the Orphan of Paris; the Married 
Bachelor; the Ocean Queen. 


VICTORINE © 
to Islington; she is not the west-end lady, 
however, but one who, on fyi ing from her 
native city of Paris, vainly atte npted to 
take refuge in the W hitech: apel Pavilion, 
where she was so ill-used, that she staid 
only a few nights. Her residence at the 
Wells, we are afraid, 
longer. 
ter” in the Strand. 

CITY. 
Ambrose Gwinett; the Broken Heart, or the 


Farmer’s Daughter of the Severn Side; Azim, 
or Wants and Superfiuities. 


Tats house has become, stock and block, 


a mere double of the Coburg, Mr. Da- 
vidge being now the proprietor. All the 


old pieces of that house are accordingly 
being produced as novelties, while the 
same performers appear at the two thea- 
tres on the same night; an economical 
plan, which has been tried before, but 
never yet succeeded. Miss Smithson is 
announced, -— but she, tov, is to have 
“two strings to her bow.” 











THE COMETS.—Attecep Error. 
To the Editor of The Literary Guardian. 


Sir,—As a Literary Guardian and sci- 
entific champion, I am surprised you 
should have qui sted mistakes from “The 
‘Times’ Telescope,” respecting Vicla’s co- 
met. This comet appeared last in the 
Midsummer of 1819, (not 1826;) anda 
period of 12 years, or 4380 days, (not 
2460, &e.) being increased by a retarda- 
tion of the pl: met Jupiter, in its aphelion 
during the years 1824-5-6 will become 13 
vears, but not the slightest perturbation 
can arise in May, 1831; and I consider 
that* October is a very Tong reckoning, 
but that is a matter of opinion. 

I am, Sir, Your Well Wisher. 


Serer ve ie 


—_———-— ee 


A NAME.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 








A DE SED wl 


‘HOUT 


a iT was in the good city of Norwich, in 
the year of our Lord, 1235, and in one of 
the obseurer streets, that on the eve pre- 
ceding Good Mriday, Dorcas Pinfold sat 
resilessly watching her half-expiring fire, 
unconscious of every thing but her weary 
thoughts. From time to time she moved 
heavily to the door, and as often resumed 
her seat witha deeply-drawn sigh amount- 
ing to a groan, occasionally opened the 
window of her humble dw elling to catch 
the sound of the footsteps for w hich she was 
Fo anxiously awaiting. Her eyes were red 
with Weeping , and sh> was evic tently in 
the condition of one refusing to be eom- 
forted, until the travail of her mind was 
delivered of its burthen. It was near 





* If it be Oc tober, the distance is less 


than half of 50,000,000 iniles, 


has at lei = wandered | 


j ii ’ 
vill not be much | 
“They m: age these things bet- | 





midnight ere the well-known foot of her 
husband was at the door; he lifted the 
latch, and he entered alone. The afilicted 
wife threw herself on his bosom, and wept 
aloud. ‘Then you have found him not?’ 
she ented in her agony, ‘and my child is 
‘ Take comfort, dame,’ says her 
sympathizing partner, ‘don’t take on so, 
to-morrow I will try again. —‘ To-mor- 
replied the wife, in a tone which 
showed that the word hi id tolled the knell 
of hope, ‘ To-morrow!’ the word was 
uttered in the very bitterness of her soul, 
and her husband could find no room for 
consolation. They retired to their hum- 
ble pallet, and, exhausted by the violence 
of her emotions, the bereaved mother fell 
asleep. 

“The morning of the anniversary of 
the Crucifixion dawned brightly on the 
citizens of Norwich, and solemn were the 
preparations for a fast so sacred to the 
Christian church. It was the custom of 
the tribes of Israel then, as at the present 
day, to be located ina particul: wr part of the 
town called the Jews’ quarter, and d “arly 
they paid for the slender protection they 

enjoyed ; on every or no provoc ation they 
were Imprisone d, and the heaviest fines 

were laid upon them. ‘These things they 

endured with a spirit of outward patience, 
but of real hatred, which only waiied for 
its hour of revenge. It was not probable 
that on such a day they would expose 
themselves to a larger share of popular 
odim, which religious prejudices would 
be sure to excite, this season was there- 
fore to them a time of greater persecu- 
tion, and they remained within their 
houses, as the safest method of avoiding 
insult and derision. 

‘Tt was In one of these houses, on the 
morning we have described, that a girl of 
no ordin: wy beauty belonging to this 
people was ‘engaged in domestic offices, 
with a thoughtfulness on her brow, and 
an expression of sorrow and alarm in her 
countenance far beyond the years she had 
numbered, which could not be more than 
fifteen. 

‘“¢ Teah, child, what ails thee?’ said a 
matronly female, in the accents of com- 
passion, ‘thou art not well.’ ‘The maiden 


lost.’ — 


answered only by her tears, which now 
Jowed without restraint. 
“<Speak, daughter, what is thine 


afiliction, and who has caused thee this 
sorrow 2’ 

“¢Oh, mother, dear mother’—here her 
voice fziled her, and she sat down the 
very image of horror and despair. A Jew 
of stern aspect entered the apartment, 
and darting a dark inquirmg eye froin 
mother to daughter, seemed to expect 
that a scene so unusual should be ex- 
plained. Bre the elder female, however 
could spe ak, the girl { fell at his fect, and 
in a voice of anguish exclaimed, ‘ My 
father, spare him, oh, spare him.’ 


“The Jew looked angry. ‘ Yes,’ she 





continued, weeping bitterly, ‘1 have dis- 
covered your guilty purpose, : and God has 
surely sent me to prevent it. 

“¢Child! Leah! what madness is this?’ 

“<*QOh, father, stain not thy soul with 
the blood of that Christian boy ; ; I heard 
the dreadful conversation thou hadst last 
night with the Rabbi Ben Ezra. Oh, 
thou wilt not, thou canst not lend thyself 
to outrage so bloody !’ 

“¢Take her he nee,’ cried the Jew 
furiously, and gathering up his garments 
retreated precipitately from the room. 

“ Tforror-struck at the language she 
had heard, yet all the mother's feelings 
stirring w ithin her, the Jewish matron 
gazed ‘with a mixture of compassion and 
fear upon her re dreading yet fearing 
the solution of a mystery so terrifying. 
She led her bad daughter from the 
room, hoping when the tempest of her 
eriel subsided, to learn the cause of the 
seene she had witnessed. 

“ It was the feast of the Passover, and 
eaten indeed it was with ‘ bitter herbs,’ 
during the renewal of the worse than the 
Egyptian persecution of this unhappy 
race. It recorded that the early 
Christians were assembled in a senting for 
fear of the Jews,’ and now the largest 
chamber in an humble dwelling was the 
best spot left the scattered tribes to com- 
imemorate their great deliverance, and 
this ‘for fear of the Christians.’ Yet the 
festival of Moloch was never celebrated 
with bloocdier rites than were attempted 
on this oeeasion. Irritated to madness 
by the persecutions they endured, and 
attributing all their miseries to reli: “ager 
prejudices, they determined to gratify a a 
onee their revenge, and to stigmatize < 
Christian religion, by a mockery of the 
day which added new indignities to their 
race, and fortified their enemies in the 
violence of their hate 

“ By fraud they had inveigled a boy 
into the house; the »y had detained him 
by artifice, and by the tempting food with 
which they had supplied him; and they, 
with a refinement of cruelty, pre pared to 
sacrifice him in mockery of that awful 
event which was now solemnizing in the 
Christian church. They had just grace 
enoveh to prevent the knowlec lee of their 
intention reaching the ears of the women, 
but in consequence of the discovery by 
the Licbrew girl they hastened the pro- 
ceedings for their blasphemous design. 

“It was in a dimly-lighted ch: mbe 1, 
that about twenty Jews, spectators and 
actors in this bloody tragedy were assem- 
bled, some with a sternness of piurpose 
which indicated the ferocity of their tem- 
pers, others half afraid of the seene they 
had come to witness. <A rude cross had 
been erected, and every thing which could 
enable them to complete their atrocious 
parody was prepared. It was at this mo- 
ment that a man besmeared with blood 
and dirt, and his garments in disorder, 
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rushed into the room; he closed the door 
with violence, and, exhausted by terror, 
sunk on the first seat that presented itself. 
He was of some consideration in this 
tribe, and the conscience-stricken mur- 
a. quailed at the abruptness of his 

appearance. ‘The cause was soon ex- 
plained; he had been into the city, and 
detected during one of the processions, 
had been cruelly beaten, and had nar- 
rowly escaped with his life. As he re- 
lated his wrongs, in the feeble tone which 
exhaustion permitted, the eyes of Rabbi 
Ben Ezra flashed fiercely, while a malig- 
nant smile played horribly round his 
mouth; he clutched his hand with con- 
vulsive energy, as if feeling the weapon 
wherewith he might gratify his rev enge— 
‘Children of the promise,” he exclaimed, 
‘peeled and scattered as ye are——’ 

* * a * % 

“ Mr. Editor.—I found the foregoing 
pages on the table of an historical romance 
writer, and I determined at once to dis- 
appoint his purpose. What, Sir, is it 
through such a medium that we are to 
keep up religious prejudices, and find on 
every occasion of public ¢ ‘xcitement some 
new fuel to feed the flame of persecution. 
Here is a man who has been hunting 
some old records, and finds an historical 
anecdote, out of which he undertakes to 
furnish 3 vols. octavo, to be called—(I 
believe, he leaves the title to Mr. Colburn, 
who is said to be clever in this line)— 
print it, Sir, expose him, and let any one 
of the fraternity fill up his outline ‘if he 
dare. I have since traced the writer to 
his authority ; he has been raking among 
the ashes of old Mathew Paris, who re- 
lates, that ‘in the year 1236, the Jews 

ave a fresh proof of their villany; for at 
Norwich they got another boy, and cir- 
cuncising him, they named him Jurisus, 
and kept him to be sacrificed in contempt 
of the Crucifixion: but the father of the 
child making diligent search after him, at 
last discovered that he was hid in a Jew’s 
chamber. When this came to the ears of 
William Poole, bishop of the diocese, who 
was a very prudent circumspect person, 
he, with other persons of quality of the 
country, not suffering so great an indig- 
nity to the Christian religion to go un- 
punished, seized upon all the Jews that 
were in the city, and when they would 
have sheltered themselves under the 
king’s authority, the bishop told them that 
these things appertained to the church, 
and were not to be adjudged in the king's 
court, when the matter in question was 
concerning circumcision and the violation 
of their faith; so four of the Jews being 
convicted of the forementioned crime, 





were drawn to their execution at horses’ 
tails, and afterwards hanged upon a gib- 
bet.’ 

“On another paper was written ‘ Hints 
and Mems. for historical romance.’ 
* Consult—Basnagius, Histoire des Juifs. 





“ Petrus Niger contra Judzos. 
* De Viti et Moribus Judzeorum, 
&e. &e. 
“ Jewish names. 
“ Good I'riday—Practices of the Ancient 
Church. 
‘‘ Mode of Celebration, 
&e. &e. 

“Tam happy to have prevented this 
outrage, and I trust that some enlightened 
Jew will immediately put forth a tale, 
entitled — 

‘A Christian Bishop, or the New Caleb 
Williams; 
A Romance of Burke. 


“ T am, Sir, your obedient Servant, S.”’ 
oof Diamond Magazine, a monthly publica- 
tion, conducted with great spirit cl 
ability ]. 








stliecellanea, 


On the Fortification of Manchester Gaol. 
Prisons, of old, were built, no doubt, 
To keep the ins from breaking out ; 
But now (like Cabinets) begin 
To keep the cuts from breaking in. 
Quack Medicines.—The shameless at- 

tempts of many persons to vend their 
various wares under the pretence of their 
being good against cholera is not without 
precedent. In the year 1750, a mad en- 
thusiast, a private in the Life Guards, 
predicted that London would be over- 
thrown on the 8th of April, in the last 
year, when an impudent quack sold 

large cargo of pills, which he assured the 
people were “ good against earthquakes !” 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES.—Nexr WEER. 


Tuesday, 17th.—Horticultural, | P.M. Linnean, 
5 P,M. 
Wednesday, 18th.—Royal Society of Literature, 


3 P.M.; Society of Arts, 74 P.M.; Geological, 
s}PM, 

Thursday, \9th.—Antiquarian, 8 P.M.; Royal, 
54 P.M. 


Friday, 20th.—Royat Institution, 85 P.M. 
Saturday, 2ist.—Asiatic, 2 P.M. 
NEW BOOKS. 

Companion to the Endless Amusement, 
2s. 6d. 

New Sphynx, 18mo. Is. 6d. 

The Hive, ]8mo. half. boxwnd, 3s. 

er, from Natural History, J8mo. half-bound, 
2s. 6d. 

Lyell’s Principles of Geology, Vol. 2, Svo. 12s. 

Aciand’s Illustrations of the Vaudois, royal 8vo. 
10s. 6d. ; large paper, lds. 

Landscape Illustrations to Waverley Novels, 2 
vols. royal 8vo. half-bound, 4/. 4s. 

Fenton’s French Speaker, I2mo. 4s. 

Fentou’s French Genders made Easy, 6d. 

Taylor’s Eton Greek Grammar, translated into 
inglish, 12mo. 4s. 

The Gospel of St. John, in French, with interli- 
near Translations and Notes, by Fenton, ]12mo.4s. 

The Spiritual Gleaner, |Smo. 3s. 

Narratives of the Plague, edited by Rev. J. Scott, 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Observations on the Mussuulmans of India, by 
Mrs.,Meer Hassan Ali, 2 vols. 8vo, 1/. Is. 

Memoirs of ag! Wernerian Natural History So- 
ciety, vol, 6, 18s. 

Chambers’s Svottiah Jests and Anecdotes, 12mo. 
és. Gd. 

Le Talisman for 1832, 12s, 





18mo. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Mr. Wood is preparing for the press a complete 
Illustration of the Lepidopterous Insects of Great 
Britain, 

A new edition of Cavendish, highly corrected by 
he author, is daily expected. 

Mr. Char les Bucke, author of the ** Beauties, &c. 
of Nature,” will shortly present to the public a 
volume on the Life, Writings, and Genius of 
Akenside, with some Account of his Friends. 

Norman Abbey, a Tale of Sherwood Forest, by 
a Lady ; and the Youug Muscovite, a Novel, by 
Captain Chamier, are expected next week. 

Preparing for publication, Maternal Sketches, 
with Minor Poems. By Eliza Rutherford. 

The Domestic Manners of the Americans, By 
Frances Trollope. 

Mr. Quiiley has just completed his mezzotint 
Engraving of the Departure of the Israelites from 
Egypt, after the splendid picture by Mr. D, Ro- 
berts, in the possession of Lord Northwick. 

The Member ; an Autobiography. By the author 
of the Ayrshire Legatees. 








The following Works are just published by 
JAMES COCHRANE and CO., 11, Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall. 

I 


HE NOVELISTS’ LIBRARY; with 

Biographical and Critical Notices, by Tho- 

mas Roscoe, Esq., and Illustrations, by George 

Cruikshank, price only 5s. each, publishing in 

Monthly Volumes, uniform with the Waverley 
Novels. 

The First Volume of this beautiful Series of 
CLASSICAL NOVELS contains Smollett’s Humphry 
Clinker, with a Memoir of the Author, by Thomas 
Roscoe, Esq.: a fine Portrait by Freeman, and 
Four Iilustrations by George Cruikshank. 

Vol. Il. contains Smollett’s Roderick Random, 
with Five Illustrations. 

Vols. Ill. and 1V. contain Smollett’s Peregrine 
Pickle, with Eight Illustrations. 

Vols. V. and VI. Fielding’s Tom Jones, witha 
Memoir of the Author, a fine Portrait, from an 
original Sketch by Hogarth, and Eight Iilustra- 
tions. 

Vol. VII. contains Fielding’s Joseph Andrews, 
similarly illustrated. 

‘We are glad to observe that the novels pub- 
lished in this collection are selected with so much 
good taste. After the sickening trash which is 
perpetually spawned from the inexhaustible super- 
fetation of modern novelists, a sight of the sterling 
works of Fielding and Smollett is a great relief. 
Tom Jones, HuMpPHRY CLINKER, RODERICK 
RANDOM, and PEREGRINE PICKLE, have already 
appeared in this collection. The volumes are very 
neatly and accurately printed, and contain notices 
of the lives of Fielding and Smollett, from the pen 
of Mr. Roscoe. We cannot help congratulating 
our readers upon the republication of these admi- 
rable novels in so cheap and agreeable a form. A 
single chapter of any of them is worth more than 
the whole bundle of those contemptible produc- 
tions of the silver-fork school, which are called 
‘fashionable novels,’ but which have no more 
claim to be called ‘ fashionable,’ than a pert and 
affected waiting-maid has to be dubbed a lady, or 
a knowing prig of a footman to be called a gentle- 
man.’”’—Times, Dec. 15. 1831. 

Il, 


MR. THOMAS CAMPBELL’'S NEW POEM. 
THE METROPOLITAN MAGA- 

SINE, No. 18, for Jannary, 1832. Edited by Tho- 
mas Campbell, Esq., Author of ‘* The Pleasures of 
Hope.’ Assisted by Naval and Military Writers 
of distinguished talent. 

1. A Poem, by Thomas Campbell, Esq., on the 
Fall of Poland. 

. Political Sketch of Sir Charles Wetherell. 

3. A Tale, by the Author of *‘ The Kuzzilbash.” 

4. Letters of a Foreigner on Frauce and Eng- 
land. 

. Progress of the Cholera. 

6. The Pacha of many Tales: 
“The King’s Own.”’ 

7. The Last of the Numbered. 

8. Billof Impeachment and Forfeiture against 
Rotton Boroughs. 

%. Original Poetry, by William Sotheby, Esq. 

10. Mr. Canning and the South American Ke- 
publics. 

ll. On the Present Languishing State of Com- 
merce. 


by the Author of 
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Information for Mr. Croker. 

13. The Violin, No. 2. 

14. Debates in Parliament. 

®. Memorials of our College, No. 2. 


16. Scientific Letters to a Lady of Quality, 
No. 3. 
17. Stanzas onthe Past Year. 


18. Captivity among the Rockites. 

19. The Simpkin Papers, No. 2. 

20.. Stanzas: Blonde de Nesle. 

21. Reviews of Capt. Marryatt’s new Novel, 
** Newton Forster,” ** Tour of a German Prince,” 
&e. With Original Articles by Eminent Writers, 
on the Drama, Music, and the Fine Arts; Reviews 
of New Publications ; and a great variety of Use- 
ful Information. ; 

Orders received by all Booksellers, Newsmen, 
and Clerks of the Roads. 

The Second Volume of The Metropolitan may 
be had, handsomely bound in cloth, price }4s. A 
few Copies of Vol, I. may still be obtained on 
early application. 

Ill. 
HARRO HARRING’S POLISH MEMOIRS. 
In I vol. small Svo. price Ys. 


POLAND wnder the Dominion 
RUSSIA. By Kurro Harring, late {Oilicer in the 
Regiment of Lancers of the Russian Imperial Life- 
Guard. Translated from the Original German, 

This work has excited an extraordinary degree 
of interest on the Continent, and has been sup- 
pressed by order of the Prussian Government. 


‘In this book the reader will hardly be sur- 
prised, and scarcely disp!eased, to find a tone of 
enthusiasm illuminating the numerous anecdotes of 
Russian cruelty and Polish wrong which the author 
collected during his two years’ residence at War- 
saw. That isthe right vein to make a book of Po- 
lish disasters tell on the heart and nerves of the 
public. 

‘‘ Harro Harring depicts a frightful despotism, 
that, not content with crushing the civil freedom, 
overwhelming the municipal privileges that existed 
under a right by law, and pressing upon the people 
increased burdens, while it diminished their com- 
mercial facilities, actually assailed the person, the 
altar, and the hearth of the native Pole, with an 
open tyranny worthy of Nero and Miguel. In 
every corner there was a spy; every word, and 
look, and motion was watched. Neither sex, nor 
rank, nor profession, was spared. The political 
inguisition penetrated to the recesses cf society, 
and dragged forth its victims in the day-lightf, to 
punishments of the most degrading kind. Nor 
was there the least effort made to excuse or con- 
ceal any pait of this rash scheme of national ruin, 
Constantine did it all with a most singular uncon. 
cern. 

** We should add, that there is some very useful 
information in this volume, ou the distribution of 
ranks, and the orders of society in Russia and Po- 
land.’’—Atlas. 

IV. 

In one handsome volume. crown 8vo., embeilished 
with numerous Plates, Morocco, elegant, 15s. 
The BOTANIC ANNUAL for 1882. 
By the Author of ‘* The British Naturalist.” 

“This is an admirable idea, ably and happily 
carried into execution. There are persons number- 
less, of several ages, and in various circumstances, 
who feel the love of nature at their hearts, and 
would fain acquire a knowledge of natural sub- 
jects, particularly in the department of botany ; 
but the first sight of the systems, natural or artili- 
cial, is so perplexing and repulsive, that fear has 
mastered desire, aud the stuly has been deferred 
till ‘a more convenient season,’ which, of course, 
never comes. A work like the present is the very 
thing for such persons. The introductory chapteis, 
in which the author’s eye and heart speak, and in 
which the language fiows in a stream forcible and 
copious euough t» turn a mill-wheel, gives that 
Bsulny glance at grouped nature which the unin- 
structed eye can bear, and which the clowing heart 
can feel. The middie of the book brinus us en 
medias res. It comprehends a view strictly popu- 
lar in the best sense—a view which botanists will 
not despise, and those who are not botanists wiil 
understand—of the external circumstances, which 
make the vegetable creature proud and glorious, or 
miserable, shrunk, and poor. The structure of 
these manifestations of divine power is exhibited 
by an elaborate, scientific, and dexterous, but 
withal pleasing and intelligible, series of anatomi- 
‘aldemonstrations, in which the substances, cellu 


of 





lar and vascular, the action of the vessels, the 
structure of the pith, wood, bark, skin, reots,stem, 
branches, buds, leaves, flowers, and seeds, are con- 
cisely, clearly, and agreeably explained to the 
general reader. Life, germination, vegetation, 
functions, and motions of plants or their parts, 
and the rest of the physiological phenomena, are 
jilustrated in the same spirit. Classification and 
nomenclature, with a gentle hit at the systematists, 
conclude this part of the work, and a paper, which 
in any light would be considered valuable, on the 
natural order of trees which bear cones—pines, 
firs, cypresses, and yews, includirg an application 
to particulars, of the general instructions given in 
the different parts of the book, and of the same 
amusing and agreeable character with the rest, 
makes 2 good end to the beginning and middle we 
have brieily described. The result is a whole which 
we can cordially recommend as a great improve- 
ment on there gay annuals, which bloom to die. 
This instructive and amusing work will drop seeds 
into the memory of the attentive reader, from 
which he must eather agreeable fruit, at times, 
perhaps, when the source from which it springs 
may be torgotten. A happy and hearty feeling of 
general benevolence, with a becoming gratitude to 
the divine author of nature, breathe in every page, 
and add something like the perfume of the tlowers 
to the lively description of their form and charac- 
ters.”’—Atlas. 
Ve 


In 8vo. Price to Non-subscribers, Is. 
reyvyy YT’ 


KINGS THEATER. 
the Plan intended to be pursued in the Direction 
of the Italian Opera, By Thomas Monck Mason, 
Esq. 

And, in a few Days, 
I. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 

Norman Abbev; a Tale of Sherwood 
Forest. By a Lady. 


1. 
wh De 


boards, 


Il. 
In 3 vols. post. Svo. 

Cavendish; or the Patrician at Sea. 
SecoND Epirion. Highly Corrected by the Au- 
thor. 

Hil, 
Second Edition, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 24s, boards, 

The Club-Book; consisting of Original 
Tales by the following distinguished Authors :— 
Allan Cunningham, Esq.—The Ettrick Shepherd.— 
Lord Francis Leveson Gower.—John Galt, Esq.— 
G. P. R. James, Esq. —D. M. Moir, Esq. —A. 
Picken, Esq.—Tyrone Power, Esq.— Leitch Kitchie, 
Esq., &c. &C. &C, 

CONTENTS: 
Bertrand de la Croix. By the Author of “ Rich- 
liet.’’ 

Haddad Ben-Ahab. 
of the Parish.” 
The Gipsy. 
EFisenbach. 

Legacy.” 
The Fatal Whisper. By John Galt. 
‘The sleepless Woman. By William Jerdan. 

Dramatic Scenes. By Lord F. Leveson Gower. 

Gowden Gibbie. By Allan Cunningham. 

The Deer Stalkers. By A. Picken. 
The Painter. By John Galt. 


By the Author of *f Annals 


By the Authorof * The Lost Heir.” 
by the Author of * ‘Phe Dominie’s 


The Laidiaws and the Scotts. By the Ettrick 
Shepherd. 
The Bridal of Borthwick. By the Author of 


- 


Maunsie Waugh.” 

‘The Unguarded Hour. By John Galt. 

The Cheatrie Packman. By Leitch Ritchie. 
The Bogie o’ the Brae: a Queer Courting Story. 
By the Ettrick Shepherd. 

The Book of Life. By John Galt. 

The Three Kearneys. Vy A. Picken. 

‘‘ One of the most pleasantly attractive and per- 
manently interesting books of the season.”—Scots 
Times. 

‘The variety of the ‘Club-Book’ will recom- 
mend it to every class of readers who read for 
amusenient.’’—Literary Gazette, 


IV. 
In | vol. }2mo. price 7s. 6d. bound in cloth, 
The Principles of English Composi- 
tion; illustrated by Examples, With Critical Re- 


Prospectus of 





marks. By David Booth, Author of the ** Analy- 
tical Dictionary.” 
“ A very valuable little work.”—The Times. 
Every portion is deserving of high commen. 
dation. We warmly recommend it to the English 
student, and indeed every class of readers.”"—Lite. 
rary Guzette, 
V. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 
rhe Stafl Officer; or, the Soldier of 
Fortune: a Tale of real Life. By Oliver Moore. 
“This is a most entertaining work ; it is written 
with great Spirit, elegance, and candour. The de- 
lineation of character (particularly that of many 
distinguished individuals officially connected with 
Ireland during the Pitt administration, } is skilfully 


and vividly drawn; and the multifarious incidents 
“> 


| to the judgmentand talent of the author. 





—-several of which are of a highly piquant descrip- 
t ion,—are given with a tact and delicacy creditable 
We c: 
say with trath, that we have fairly gone + ha 
this tale of real life without being cloyed or Wearied 
for a single moment; but that it excited, and kept 
up, an interest in our minds, whieh few volumes 
designed for mere amusement, have been able to 
inspire. It ought, at least, to be in every circu. 
lating library.”—Brighton Herald. 





VALUABLE WEEKLY PERIODICAL. 

; Price 3d. 

mpuk PULPIT, No. 479, (with Thirty- 

two closely printed columus,) contains Lec- 
ture II. on Divinity, by the Rev, Dr. Cuatmers :; 
delivered in the University of Edinburgh, at the 
opening of the Session 1831-2. (Lecture J. by 
Dr. Chalmers, will be found in 478.!\—Sermons by 
the Rev. I’. Mortimer, onthe New Year, preached 
at St. Leonard’s Shoreditch, January 1, 1882, and 
the Rev. W. JAy—Subject, Amalek Destroyed.— 
An Essay on the Pulpit Oratory of the English 
Reformers, by the Rev. J. BLUNT.—Pilkineton and 
the ongues,— Death of the Rev. I, Mann.—Poetry 
by Miss Jewsbury. 

Now ready, (not published in The Pulpit, ) 
price dd, demy dvo. 

A Lecture on the Necessity of a Reve- 
lation from God, by the Rey. J. Blackburn, A.M. 
delivered at Tonbridge Chapel, for the Christian 
instruction Society, October 18, 1831. Also, Lee- 
tures by Dr. Fletcher, and the Rev. John Clayton 
Jun,, uniform with the above. ; 

A Brief Statement of Facts connected with the 
Reformation Society and the Rev. N. Armstrong, 
with an Exposure of Misrepresentations circulated 
respecting that Minister. 

London: published by W. Haropina, 3, Pater- 
noster Row: Sold by Curtp, 40, Amwell Street 
and Mrs. Rurrer, 6, Kingsland Road. 


I, 
Price One Shilling, 
BES I'S LIST of BOOKS and EN- 
GRAVINGS published in London during the 
Year lool, from January to December inclusive. 

The Books (‘100 in number) are arranged alpha 
betically, with their Sizes and Prices, and the List 
of (92) Engravings contains the Names of the 
Painter and Engraver of each Subject, with the 
Style, Size, and Publication Price of each Print. 

Il, 
In 8vo. price 143. in cloth, lettered. 

The London Catalogue of Books, with 
their SIZES, PRICES, and PUBLISHERS. Cone 
taining the Books Published in London, and those 
Altered in Size or Price, trom the Year 1810 to 
ISol, arranged as follows :— 

1. Miscellaneous Literature (including School 
Books »>—2. Divinity and Ecclesiastical History.— 
3. Law and Jurisprudence.—-4. Medicine, Surgery, 
Physivlogy, and Chemistry.—5. Hebrew, Arabic, 
Greek, Latin, &c. 

**A work of more value than its name might 
lead the reader to believe. ‘To book buyers it must 
be of great value. It contains, in the most con- 
densed form, a great deal of valuable information, 
which no man hitherto has thought worth collect- 
ing, and yet for which literary men in particular 
are constantly ata loss. Itis compiled with care, 
beantifully printed, and forms a handsome library 
volume.”—Athenieum, 

‘‘A repertory most diligently and accurately 
compiled; and, consequently, of great value to the 
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buyers of books. It is not only a guide for the 
present day, but the foundation for a standard in 
times to come.”—Literary Gazette. 

**We believe literary men are but little aware that 
there exists for them so valuable and so desirable 
an auxiliary; its advantages are too obvious to 
require comment.”—New Monthly Magazine. 


Ill. 


Price 8s, per Annum, Postage Free, 
Bent’s Literary Advertiser, Register of 
Engravtngs, Works on the Fine Aarts, &c. 

This Paper, published on the Tenth Day of every 
Month, is supplied (postage free) by every Book- 
seller and Newsman, throughout the Kingdom, 
and contains, independently of its Literary In 
formation, a List of the Principal Engravings pub- 
lished in this Country during each Month, together 
with the Names of the Printer and Engraver of 
each Subject, and the Style, Size, and Publication 
Price of each Print. 

London: Published by Ronert Bent, (Execu- 
tor of the late W. Bzenr,) and sold by every Book- 
seller in England, Scotland, Ireland, and on the 
Continent. 





In 18mo. price Is. 
A® OUTLINE of ENGLISH 
HISTORY; with Remarks on the Manners, 
‘Customs, Dresses, Arts, &c. &c. 
By HENRY INCE. 
* The most compendions, amusing, and instruc- 
tive summary ever penned.”’—United Kingdom. 
**We are much pleased with this work, and re- 
commend it as industriously compiled.”’—Literary 
Guardian. 
** Admirably adopted for schools.”’—Bell’s Mes- 
senger. 


With Plates, price 2s. 6d. the Fifth Edition of the 


Endless Amusements, 400 Experiments 
in various Branches of Science, &c. 


Also, a New Edition, price 2s. 6d. of the 


Companion to the Endless Amusement, 
containing Experiments in Science, Recreations in 
Cards, Ingenious Problems, &c. 

JAMES GILBERT, 51, Paternoster Row, (adjoin- 
ing the Chapter Coffee-House.) 

Just published, price Is. the Second Edition, 

with an Index, 
T Wu GAME of CRIBBAGE, 
its Principles, Attractions, and Varieties ; 
Rules for Playing, Counting, and Laying Out ; with 
New and Easy Instructions for Beginners; a Ta- 
ble of Hands, in which the most Difficult Cards 
are Arranged and Counted (as a Ready-Reckoner) ; 
with Demonstrations; the whole designed to ren- 
der the Game easy and familiar. 
By G. DEE, 

** Quite a scientific treatise.”’—“ Mr. Dee de- 
serves praise and thanks for his ingenious calcula. 
‘tions.”’—Literary Guardian. 

** On questions in counting, we shall in future 
refer our readers to Dee’s Game of Cribbage.’’— 
Bell’s Life in London, 

London: MAuNbDER, Regent Street; WILSON, 
Royal Exchange; and Limapirp, Strand. 














Just Published, price 5s. boards, the Twenvy- 
Seconp Edition of 
HE BOOK of FATE ; formerly in 
the Possession of NAPOLEON, 

“We strongly advise all those careless and 
Jaughing circles, which we hope will be gathered 
round many happy firesides, to provide themselves 
with this volume, which we can venture to pro. 
mise will be an increase to their stock of echeerful- 
ness, and will not fail in its promise of admitting 
them into the secrets of futurity.”—British Critic. 

** For the domestie circle, and at this merry sea- 
son in particular, few literary presents can be 
more justly recommended.”—United Kingdom. 

The favorable reception the above Work has met 
with (haviog sented through Twenty-one Edi- 
tions,) has induced several unprincipled persons 
to publish works under a similar title, against 
which the caution of the public is respectfully so- 
Hicited. 

Printed for M. AnNoup, Tavistock Street, Co- 
went Garden; and sold by all Booksellers, 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
CATALOGUE of a very CHOICE 
COLLECTION of BOOKS, in various Lan- 

guages and Branches of Literature, containing 
many Articles of the greatest Rarity and Interest, 
from the Origin of Printing to the present Time ; 
including many Matchless Specimens of the early 
Printers, particularly of Aldus and Junta; an ex- 
cellent Selection of Classics, Lexicons, Divinity, 
English, Irish, Scotch, and General History, Po- 
etry, Plays, and Romances, Early Voyages und 
Travels ; and Privately Printed Works of the Rox- 
burghe, Bannatyne, and Maitland Clubs. The 
whole are in the tinest State of Preservation, and 
many in beantiful Ancient and Modern Bindings, 
now offered at the very reduced Prices affixed to 
each Article, (being, in most instances, at Less 
than One Half what inferior Copies produced at 
Sales a few Months since.) 
Lately published, and may still be had, 


PART I. OF A CATALOGUE of 
an EXTRAORDINARY, CURIOUS, and EX. 
TENSIVE COLLECTION of MANUSCRIPTS, 
in the Greek, Latin, Italian, English and other 
Languages, selected from the Library of the late 
Earl of Guilford, and collected by his Lord- 
ship during his Residence and Tours for seve- 
ral Years in Greece, Turkey, Italy, &e. Compris- 
ing a splendid Assemblage of the Holy Scriptures 
and Ancient Fathers, from the Eleventh Century, 
Greek and Latin Classics, upon Velium and Paper, 
Works in Modern Greek ; an extraordinary Series 
of Diplomatic Correspondence and Collections re- 
lating to this Country, from the Reign of Henry 
VIII. to George II.; Voyages and Iravels; Col- 
lections relating to the Jesuits and the Congrega- 
tion de Propaganda Fide, with their Agencies in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland: Papal Diaries, 
Councils, the Inquisition, Civil and Ecclesiastical 
History; several Thousand Autograph Letters, of 
the most eminent Literary Characters, from Pope 
Leo X. to the present Century, &c. &e. Also, the 
FAIRFAX MANUSCRIPTS, consisting of the 
very important and highly curious Collection as- 
sembled and preserved for several Centuries in the 
ancient and noble Family of Fairfax, comprising 
the Correspondence of Sir Thomas Fairfax, Par- 
liamentary-General during the Civil Wars, inelud- 
ing Autograph Letters of Oliver Cromwell, and the 
great Leaders of the Time, Papers of his Son-in- 
law, George Villiers Duke of Buckingham, unpub- 
lished Compilations of the first Lord, Sir Thomas 
Dean Fairfax, and other eminent Persons of the 
Name, also of Dr. Wilkins, Selden, &c. Includ- 
ing several hundred English Autograph Letters, 
Genealogies, and Pedigrees of the Fairfax and 
many other Noble Families, Royal Household 
Books, Ancient English Chronicles, Statute-Books 
and Chartularies, unpublished English Poetry by 
Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, and their Cotemporaries, 
&c. &c. Forming the most curious and important 
Collection of Manuscripts ever offered fur Sale. 

Also may be had, 

PART II. OF A CATALOGUE of 
an INTERESTiNG COLLECTION of MANU. 
SCRIPTS, upon Vellum and Paper, recently 
purchased from the Monasteries of Agen in Gas- 
cony, Lamspring in Germany, and another Im- 
portation; together with some curious English 
Articles, from the Collections of the late W. Ham- 
per, sq., and Dr. Price, formerly Keeper of the 
Bodleian Library, including some Autographs of 
the indefatigable Antiquary, Thomas Hearne; 
forming an entirely separate Col!ection to the First 
Part of this Catalogue: comprising Copies of the 
Holy Scriptures, Classics, and Lexicograply, in 
the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin Languages; Chro- 
nicles, Authentic Documents, Topography, and 
other Works of eminent Antiquaries, illustrating 
the History and Antiguities of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland; Early Deeds, Charters, Registers, 
Royal Grants, Papal Balls, Household books, 
Court, Manor, and Rent itolls, from the Earliest 
Period; Pedigrees, Genealogical and other Heral- 
dic Volumes of great Interest; Royal and Noble 
Autograph Letters, from Henry VII, to the present 
Period, English and Foreign; togethcr with a Se- 
ries of Impressions of Ancient Seals; Drawings 
of Ditto, unpublished, by Virtue, &c. &e. 

By THOMAS THORPE. 
No. 38, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Catalogues, price 3s. each, a'lowed to Purchasers. 


*,* Libraries and Parcels of Books and Manu- 
scripts purchased apon Liberal Terins, 





NEW MUSICAL WORK, by T. Moore, Esq. 
Price (in boards) ]5s, 
HE SUMMER FETE: A Poem, 
with Songs. The Music composed and se- 
lected by Henry R. Bishop and Mr. Moore. 
Musical Compositions introduced: Array thee, 
Love—Some Mortals there may be—Our Home is 
on the Sea—Gentle River—Waltz Duet—Bring 
hither thy Lute—On one of those Sweet Nights— 
Oh! where art thou Dreaming—Who’ll buy ? 
Who'll buy ?—Call the Loves around—If to see 
thee, be to love thee, 


Published by J. Pow er, 34, Strand. 


SALES BY, AUCTION, 

The following LITERARY COLLECTIONS are 

preparing for IMMEDIATE SALE, 

By Mr. SOTHERY and SON, 
At their house, No.3, Weliington Street, Strand, 
I, 
On FRIDAY, January the 20th, 
At Twelve o’Clock, 
ree VERY SELECT and VALUA- 
BLE LIBRARY ofa Gentleman ; including 
Ronbillard, Musée Francais, 4 tom. very fine copy, 
the tirst impressions of the plates; Boydeli’s Illus- 
trations to Shakspeare, proofs and etchings, com- 
plete ; Martin’s Illustrations to Milton, large 
proofs : Wyld’s General Atlas; Rees’s Cyclopredia, 
45 vols. half Russia; Buffon Histoire Naturelle, 
44 vols, best edition, very tine copy; Sir W. Jones’s 
Works, 9 vols. Russia; D’Anviille, Atlas Geovra- 
phique, mounted on canvass, in six eases; Collec- 
tion des Classigues Francois, printed on vellum 
paper, 72 vols. elegantly bound in calf extra, gilt 
leaves ; Lodge’s Portraits of Illustrious Personayes, 
43 paits, &c. &e. 
The whole in very fine condition, 


II. 

The Collection of Coins and Medals, 
fomed by the late MARMADUKE TRaATTLE, Esq. 

This gentleman having been so well known by 
Numismatists, as the leading Collector in this 
Country for the last Thirty Years, renders it need. 
less to enumerate, in an advertisement, his various 
acquisitions ; suflice it to say, that the Collection 
combines the most rare and choice Specimens of 
Ancient and Modern Europe, selected with libe- 
raiity, taste, and judgment, regardless of every ex- 
pense. 











lil. 

The very valuable Duplicate Books of 
the BRITISH MUSEUM, comprising Works in 
every department of Literature. 

IV. 

The very choice and highly finished 
DRAWINGS and CABINET PICTURES, by 
eminent Modern Artists, the Property of Charles 
Heath, Esq. Cvoilected by him for his various 
Publications, viz. Aunuals, &c, 

V.4 

Capital Engravings, Drawings, &c. the 
Property of an Amateur, deceased. Consisting of 
the greater number of the most recent Engravings 
of the English School; Modern Portraits, Book- 
Plates, &c., the greater part early proofs and pre- 
sentation copies from the Artists to the late Pio- 
prietor. Interesting Drawings by Jackson, K.A.; 
West, PR A.; Ibbetson, Atkinson, Morland, &c. 
To which will be added, a small but very CHOICE 
SELECTION of ENGRAVINGS, framed and 
glazed, brought from the Continent, and com- 
prising the most esteemed Works of Raphael, 
Morghen, Longhi, Desnoyers, Muller, &c., mostly 
proofs. 

VI. 

The very valuable and Extensive Stock 
of the late Mr. Warder, of Change Ailey, Book- 
seller. Comprising avery valuable Collection of 
BOOKS, in every department of Literature. ‘The 
majority of the Books are in very iine condition. 

N. 8. Catalogues are preparing, and wiil siortly 
be ready. 
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Londen: Published by Wittiam TINDALL, 
every Saturday,) atthe Orrice, $6, WELLINGTON 
STREET, STRAND, 

Sold by F.C. Westley, 165, Strand; W. Strange, 
21, Paternuster Row; G. Purkess, 61, Wardour 
Street; and all Booksellers in Town and Conutry, 

G, Davidson, Printer, Serle's Place, Carey Street, 


